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THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW; 

OR, TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 



Part JE.— CTJt ©lU OTorHl* 
CHAPTER I. 

The watchman having bawled tho hour of eleven, 
on the night of November 12, 18 — , had crept into 
his box for an hour's snooze, when the quiet of 
Essex-street, in the Strand, was again broken by the 
advent of a hackney-coach. 

Gentle reader ! if you never rode in one of those 
bygone equipages, you can form but little notion of 
it from any written description. Rickety does not 
describe it — it was past that : it was a miraculous 
adhesion of particles. Not a Strew, plate, bolt, or 
rivet about it but jangled inharmoniously as it pro- 
gressed after the wretched animals attached to it, 
and which staggered onward under the perpetual 
motion of whip and reins. The slang of the day, 
perhaps, expresses what it was, and a '' rattler"' or a 
" bone-setter" may convey to the modem reader 
some idea of the ancestor of the present street cab. 
The streets of London, too, at the period of which 
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we write, were innocent of Macadam, or dressed 
granite, and were paved with large pebbles, resembling 
cobblers' lapstones. You may, therefore,^ imagine 
the noise which accompanied the entrance of a hack- 
ney-coach into a quiet street The one with which 
we have to do stopped at No. — , in Essex-street ; 
and when the heap of old clothes, cloth capes, and 
haybands (used as substitutes for gdters), which 
represented the driver, had rolled itself from the box, 
and opened the door of the " rattler,'* a well-made, 
pleasant-featured young man came forth, carrying a 
small portmanteau in his hand, and knocking at the 
door, inquired for Mr. Raymond Wycherley. 

The girl who answered this appeal had been evi- 
dently asleep ; for it was not until she had rubbed her 
nose violently with the back of her hand, and had 
shaken herself like a dog just out of the water, that 
she found sense enough to say, " He isn't in." 

"But you expect him home soon, I suppose ?'' 
said the young man. 

" No, we doesn't. He's got a latch-key, aud we 
never expects him except to breakfest," the girl 
answered, yawning fearfully. 

" But he lodges here, does he not ?" 

" Oh, yes, he's lodged here two year. But we 
goes to bed at twelve, and Mr. Wycherley isn't a 
early bird, he isn't," said the girl, again rubbing 
her nose more violently than before. 
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The young man sighed, and muttered to himself, 
" It is too true, then ! " He paused for a moment, 
as though uncertain how to proceed ; but the appear- 
ance of the mistress of the house seemed at once to 
determine him. 

'' What is it, Sarah V said the lady. " What 
are you talking about, with the door open, letting in 
the fog and the night air, when you know the first- 
floor has a cold, and the three-pair-front is a martyr 
to rheumatism?" 

" Here's some one wants Mr. Wycherley,'" replied 
the girl, sharply. 

" Well, he's out — always is out at this time ; but 
I dare say the gentleman knows where to find him — 
at some of his low haunts, spending his substance in 
brandy-and-water, as though rent and taxes were 
only to be read about in story-books." 

" I am grieved to hear this account of my brother," 
said the young man. '' I am perplexed what to do. 
I had expected to have found a lodging here for the 
short time I can stay in London ; but as he is not at 
home " 

" Oh, as for the matter of that, sir," said the 
landlady, " that need make no diflference. We've a 
four-pair-back, at six shillings a week, including 
attendance — boots and fire extra — which you can 
have. We usually require a reference, or one week 
in advance ; but as the brother of Mr. Wycherley 

B 2 
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(and rm sure you're like as two peas), Fll waive 
that formality/' 

*' Tm greatly obliged/' replied Charles Wycherley 
(for by that name we will now speak of him) ; and 
liaving paid the coachman's demand of double fare 
— the custom of overcharge existing in those days as 
well as at present — he followed the slip-shod maid 
and landlady to his apartment. 

It was like most other four-pair-backs in the same 
line of business. It looked out upon a gutter^ with 
a background of chimney-pots ; but as it was dark, 
Charles was spared the prospect. A narrow tent bed- 
stead, with dingy chintz curtains, stood in one comer 
of the room ; and this, with two rush-bottomed chairs, 
a strip of Kidderminster stair-carpet, a small dressing- 
table, with looking-glass to match, a triangular wash- 
stand, a white ewer and basin (very much chipped), a 
small mug, and a large physic bottle, containing water, 
constituted the furniture of Mrs. Gander's apartment. 

" It's not extravagantly furnished," said Mrs. 
Gander, as her experienced eye detected Wycherley's 
pardonable surprise at the limited and dirty arrange- 
ments of the chamber ; but he having a great purpose 
to serve, cheerfully concluded to become its occupant 
for the time he was to remain in London. 

" And which are my brother's rooms ? " said 
Charles. " I think, with your permission, I will sit 
there until he returns home." 
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"Well, I shouldn't advise you,'' replied Mrs. 
Gander, " especially if you are tired and just come 
oflF a journey. Mr. W. is very uncertain in his 
hours." 

" Yes, he generally comes in with the milk," 
added the maid, laughing vehemently at a joke which 
even in those days was entitled to be considered 
venerable. 

" Still I will wait up for him, if you please," said 
Charles. " I feel it will be impossible for me to sleep 
until I have seen him." 

" Very well, sir," replied Mrs. Gander ; " please to , 
follow me," and descending to the first floor, she 
introduced Charles into his brother s apartments. 

Mrs. Gander lighted the candles with some diffi- 
culty, as they had been evidently extinguished by 
the application of a bootjack, which was lying on 
the table, and whose greasy surface gave evidence of 
the unnatural use to which it had been put. 

Mrs. Gander appeared not in the least surprised at 
the discovery, nor at the state of confusion in which 
they found the room. On the table were two or 
three empty bottles and drinking glasses, and almost 
every article of furniture had been put to some use 
strikincrly opposed to that for which it was designed. 
The maid, who had followed them, seemed to be quite 
satisfied with the state of things ; and having col- 
lected the glasses and bottles together, left the room, 
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without even wiping the glutinous beer-rings from 
the table. 

When Chaxles was left alone, he sat down in a 
large chair by the fireless grate, and took from his 
pocket a letter, which he placed upon the mantel- 
piece. It was written by his mother to her prodigal 
son Raymond, but written in ignorance of the wretched 
dissolute courses into which he had fallen. Charles 
knew that it contained no word of reproach, no 
expression of anxiety more than the hundred other 
letters which the same loving heart had dictated ; and 
he hoped that Raymond would be touched by the 
knowledge that none but his twin-brother knew of 
his misdeeds. 

Charles and Raymond Wycherley were the twin 
sons of an amiable lady, whose husband (a surgeon) 
had died some years before, and left her very scantily 
provided. By great care and energy she had managed 
to give her children an excellent education, and had 
endeavoured to impress them equally with her o^\'n 
religious feelings, and her exalted admiration of the 
virtues of their father. The boys were so remarkably 
alike in form and feature, that, except to the quick 
eye of the mother, no difference could be observed in 
them. In disposition, however, the difference was 
remarkable — Charles, obedient, loving, tractable, and 
gentle — Raymond, self-willed, passionate, and cruel. 
It was not unfrequently the case that Raymond con- 
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trived, from the wonderfol resemblance between him 
and his brother, to make Charles responsible for 
many of his own irregularities; and as frequently 
the innocent boy consented to shield the guilty one : 
and thus the mother was kept, in a great measure, 
ignorant of the true character of her sons. Mrs. 
Wycherley's unbounded reverence for her dead hus- 
band amounted almost to a weakness. She believed 
him to have been sans reproche, and she was con- 
stantly urging upbn her children the duty of imitating 
him in all things, considering the example of their 
father the best legacy he could have left them. When 
Haymond was nineteen, he became restless and dis- 
satisfied with the quiet of the country town, where he 
had been placed in the office of his uncle, an attor. 
ney, and, despite the remonstrances of friends and 
the tears of his mother, made an engagement with a 
firm in London. His new employers had a large 
practice, almost entirely among the fraudulent and 
scheming men who live^ as they can, at the expense 
of the foolish and unwary, and Raymond soon made 
the acquaintance of some of the most daring and 
prosperous " men about town/' In a short time he 
became an active participator in many nefarious 
schemes, avoiding for some time, by his own natural 
cunning and his knowledge of the law, any of the 
consequences of his chicanery. The money thus 
obtained enabled him to indulge in all the low de- 
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baxLcIieiy of the town ; and at twenty-two he was as 
utterly depraved as the oldest scamp in London. He 
never visited Grassvale, where his mother lived, and 
rarely wrote to her or to his brother ; and it was 
only by accident that Charles became acquainted 
with Raymond's address, when the circumstance 
occurred rrhich brought him to town at the time 
our tale commences. This was nothing less than 
the forgeiy of a bill, purporting to be the acceptance 
jf Mr. Grace, Raymond's uncle and former master ; 
and there was strong reason to believe the offenders 
were the associates of Raymond. For this reason, 
Mr. Grace (who had been at all times the active 
friend of the Wycherleys) hesitated to move in the 
matter, until he was assured that Raymond was in- 
nocent ; and to satisfy him upon this point, Charles 
had been dispatched to London. 

Overcome by fatigue, Charles slept soundly, in 
spite of his anxiety ; and the clock of St. Clement's 
Church had sounded the hour of four when Raymond 
came home, accompanied by a companion, who, 
locked out of his own lodgings, had accepted a bed 
on his friend's sofa. The young gentleman's name 
was Frank Fothergoose. He was originally intended 

« 

for the medical profession ; but having a natural 
inclination for dog-fighting and pugilism, he had 
disappointed the hopes of a silly mother, who con- 
tinued to supply him with the means of following his 
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elegant pleasures, whilst she was fretting herself into 
the grave from the knowledge of them. Both Ray- 
mond and his friend were partially drunk ; but being 
accustomed to strong potations, they were less incom- 
moded by their excess than more inexperienced topers 
would have been. From their conversation, it was 
evident that they had been at some gambling-house, 
and that Mr. Fothergoose had contributed his month's 
allowance to its bank. 

" Who'd have thought he could have thrown 
another seven ! What the doose am I to do to carry 
on with, old boy ? " said the young gentleman. " I 
can't ask the old lady for any more, and Mother 
Risk, my landlady, won't trust me any longer/' 

It's unlucky ! " replied Raymond, with an 

oath, as he lighted a chamber-candle by a small 
lamp in the halL " I've not a^ve-pound note, nor 
the means to raise one ; and at this moment I would 
give my ears for enough to take that infernal bill 
out of the hands of Isaacs." 

"Hush!" said Fothergoose, turning very pale; 
" don't speak so loud. You are clear of that, at any 
rate — I wish I were ! — Never again, old boy, never 
again ! " and the patron of the fancy, having by this 
time reached Raymond's room, threw himself upon 
the sofa, and buried his face in his hands. 

" Don't be a fool, Frank. I have got over worse 
scrapes than this, and I'll take care that you are no 
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sufferer. I alone know Hallo ! " exclaimed 

Eaymond, seeing Charles. " Who's here V 

Fothergoose sprang to his feet, evidently alarmed, 
fancying, no doubt, that the stranger was in some 
way connected with the subject of their previous 
conversation. 

" He is from the country, by the cut of his togs/' 
remarked Fothergoose. " Who can he be V 

" The second-floor, perhaps — been out to supper, 
got screwed, and mistaken his room," replied Ray- 
mond, with a laugh. '^ I say, old fellow,'' shaking 
Charles rather roughly — " I say, you have put up at 
the wrong house." 

Charles raised his head drowsily, and slept 
again. 

The action was enougL to show Raymond the well- 
known features of his brother ; and starting back, 
his face expressing the greatest terror, he said in a 
hissing whisper to the affrighted Fothergoose — 

" It's all up — Isaacs has been making inquiries 
about the bill; that has brought him to London." 

" And who is he ? " gasped Frank. '* An 
officer ?" 

" No ; not so bad as that — he is my brother. He 
lives at Grassvale— so does you know who, not five 
miles from it," replied Raymond. " The thing is 
blown, depend upon it. You had better get away 
from London. Not an hour is to be lost." 
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" But how am I to go ? IVe not a shilling/' said 
Pothergoose. 

" I forgot that/' answered Raymond, as he held 
the candle near the face of Charles, to assure himself 
that his brother slept. " Here's a sovereign and a 
half. Make for Essex. The Bull's Head, at Rom- 
ford, is a good house. I will send to you to-morrow : 
and if it comes to the worst, you must away to 
Prance." 

Pothergoose looked perfectly aghast at this outline 
of his future prospects, but he followed his friend 
down stairs. As they shook hands at the door, 
Raymond again urged the necessity for caution and 
expedition, and Pothergoose acknowledged the value 
of this advice by running off as fast as his legs could 
carry him. 

The fact was, that, when in a strait for money, 
Raymond had induced his friend Prank to accept a 
bill for £30, in the name of Mr. Grace, fully ex- 
pecting to be in funds to pay it when it became due ; 
but a run of ill-luck had left them both penniless, 
and the bill fell into the hands of a Jew lawyer, who 
had suspected something wrong, and had made in- 
quries about the acceptor at Grassvale. 

Raymond returned to his room, and instantly awoke 
his brother. Charles started when he saw the dissi- 
pated man who stood before him, and seemed to read 
in the haggard face which looked upon him, the dis- 
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graceful story of his brother's life. For a few moments 
he could not speak, and when he did so, it was only 
to exclaim — " Oh Raymond ! '' and fall upon his 
neck and weep. 

We will not relate how by degrees Charles gathered 
all the story of Raymond's errors ; but the sun had 
risen before the brothers separated. The next day 
Charles returned to Grassvale, having vainly urged 
Raymond to accompany him. Mr. Grace proved his 
friendship by paying the forged bill. But still the 
consequences of the crime were fatal to Raymond. 
Isaacs had learned enough to satisfy himself of the 
real state of the case, and failing to get paid for his 
silence, secretly informed Raymond's employers of 
the transaction ; and those worthy gentlemen, know- 
ing how much they were in want of a reputation 
themselves, made a great parade of their honesty 
in dismissing a servant suspected of dishonourable 
courses. 

We now leave Raymond Wycherley, without cha- 
racter and without money. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Long before sunrise on the SOth of October, 18 — y 
the little village of Grassvale was awake and stirring. 
Lights shone in the windows, and it might have seemed 
night but for the crowing of the cocks, the lowing of 
the cattle, and bustle in the street, occasioned by the 
arrival on the green of all sorts of stock, from the 
stately bullock to the erratic pig. Caravans of all 
colours were drawn up in open spaces, and small 
wreaths of smoke were to be seen issuing from their 
bright copper chimneys. Groups of ragged children 
were climbing about the wheels, rolling down the 
steps, and crawling underneath those movable 
mansions. Presently other fires were kindled by the 
road-side, and kettles of every shape and size hung 
dangling from well-smoked hooks, and chains attached 
to half-charred tripods of sticks. Yellow basins 
made their appearance, and large loaves, lumps of 
butter, formidable table-knives, and metal spoons, 
followed in due order. Skeleton gingerbread-stalls 
were being swathed in canvas, and numerous enor- 
mous tin-canisters, each capable of containing a 
hundredweight of nuts, were standing about, making 
the mouths of the juvenile population, then astir, 
water in anticipation. As the morning advanced, 
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other chapmen displayed their wares : China objects 
glittering with gold, but saying little for the School 
of Design in which they had been fashioned. Toys 
glowing with red paint — always red — were exhibited 
in such profusion, that it was a wonder where all the 
little boys and girls could be found to buy and break 
them. The " Shows" were beginning to give signs 
of life, and smaU groups were already gathering round 
them, to obtain a furtive peep of '' the wonder of all 
wonders that ever was wondered at" contained within. 
The excitement increased when a monkey, in a scarlet 
suit, was allowed to promenade on a rail in front of 
a gorgeous erection, painted red, green, and blue. A 
learned dog was the admired of all observers, not only 
for his woolly skin and pretty pink feet, but for his 
condescension in eating pieces of bread-and-butter 
just like an ordinary dog that knew nothing of dog- 
Latin. Something amounting to a commotion was 
produced when the Cheap Jack (who, by the bye, 
had given the village a taste of his quality the night 
before) let down the back-board of his waggon, which 
made his platform ; and, having taken a pail to the 
village pump, returned with it full of water, and 
proceeded, in the most deliberate manner, and with- 
out chaffing anybody, to wash his face and hands 
before the asssembled public. It was long remem- 
bered in the village that this great man used one of 
his own combs, and did not affect a tooth-brush. 
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The barber's shop was thronged with castomers, 
each clamorous for his turn ; but Mr. Bossiter, 
the operating high-priest, was not a man to be 
hurried or worried into an act of injustice. As the 
patients arrived, his little daughter chalked a number 
on their coats, and placed them in a proper order on 
a form which ran the whole length of the shop. 

Mr. Bossiter was rather a slow hand — a conscien- 
tious shaver, in fact, and would not allow a stray 
hair to escape him if he knew it. Lather was no 
object with him, and he touched and retouched his 
chins imtU they were as smooth (to use his own pet 
phrase), as smooth as the palm of his hand. Mr. 
Bossiter was short for his width. He had come of a 
tall race ; but Nature, for the sake of variety, had 
developed him round instead of long. Mr. Bossiter, 
unlike the generality of his profession, was a great 
talker and an inquisitive man ; and, as his customers 
could not at all times reply to his questions without 
endangering their throats or their noses, Mr. Bossiter 
frequently arrived at wrong conclusions. 

We have been thus particular in describing Mr. 
Bossiter 's peculiarity, as his gossiping and specu- 
lative habits led to very serious results, as our story 
will develop. Mr. Bossiter^s customers were ordi- 
narily the villagers and neighbouring farmers, but at 
fair-time they included many strange heads that 
passed for once under the scissors or razor of the 
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Grassvale Figaro. There were two or three unknowns 
among the waiters this morning ; but^ beyond that 
weather-worn appearance which characterizes the 
travelling chapman^ there was nothing to attract 
attention to them, except one. To see that man 
once was to remember him always, as in a forest you 
remark and recollect any fantastic tree which differs 
from those which surround it So with this man. 
His face seemed made up of two odd halves, and 
neither of them very prepossessing. His nose was 
thin and pointed, with the bridge curving slightly 
inward. His mouth was large, his lips thin, and 
continually striving to achieve a smile, but dying 
away into a sinister grin worthy of Mephistopheles. 
His hair was dark, straight, scanty, and dry, and 
straggled away in a pair Of feeble whiskers. His 
dull gray eye was restless and furtive, as though 
he expected to have an interest in every one who 
approached him. 

When Fanny, Rossiter's little daughter, playfully 
chalked the No. 12 on the sleeve of his coat, he hastily 
rubbed it off, and looked at the girl with alarm. In 
most of our prisons they only address the inmates by a 
number. Could he have been No. 12 at any time ? 
He had a gaol-look, and the thing was not unlikely. 
We have met this man in our first chapter, but no 
formal introduction took place, or we should instantly 
recognize Mr. Fothergoose, although he has changed 
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greatly for the worse. Down ! down ! he has gone 
in the social scale, until a little lower will place him 
at zero. Se is now a card-sharper, thimble-ri^er, 
or anything by which he can earn dirty bread and 
escape the police. He is one of four now on their 
travels to country fairs and markets, and will anchor 
ultimately, it is to be hoped, at Portland Island. 
All in good time. 

Mr. Rossiter is again shaving and pumping. His 
patient is now a burly, round-faced farmer, who ought 
to pay twopence for the mowing of such a circum- 
ference of cheek ; but, although he is thought to be 
a warm man, he is also known to be a close one, 
and pays no more than the parish clerk, the hairs of 
whose beard never exceed a dozen. Mr. Leonard's 
chin and face now resemble a splendid cauliflower, so 
prodigal of soap has been Mr. Rossiter. 

" Fine weather for the fair, Mr. Leonard, very 
fine. Razor easy, sir ? — Yes ? — Thank you. Make 
money plentiful, let us hope^ as you are about to sell 
Cherry Farm *' 

" Have sold it ! '* said Leonard, from the depths 
of the lather. 

'^ Indeed I So I heard ; but one is apt to be mis- 
led. Did hear it sold well Another touch of the — 
£3,000, it is said ? " 

" More," said Leonard — " but that's my business." 

*' Of course — of course ! " replied Rossiter. " Who's 
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else's ? — ^no one's. And the money is to be paid on 
the 24th of December/' 

" Who the deuce told you that ? " splattered 
Leonard. 

" Eumonr, sir — ^Romour : no better authority — I 
haven't nicked you, I hope ? No ? — And to be paid 
into the County Bank before twelve o'clock." 

" Bank ! " exclaimed Leonard, rubbing the super- 
fluous lather from his chin. " Tou haven't caught 
me trusting my money in a bank ever since Botten 
and Rubbish smashed in 1800. Here's my bank ! " 
and he slapped his breeches-pocket till the guineas in 
it jingled again. 

It is impossible to convey the interest Mr. Fother- 
goose appeared to take in Mr. Leonard. He waited 
patiently until all the others were shaved ; and then, 
placing himself in the hands of Mr. Rossiter, allowed 
the worthy shaver to scrape and talk for at least half 
an hour, and Fothergoose learned that Mr. Leonard 
was a man who had risen by his own industry, and 
was a fair type of that honest, pig-headed class, the 
old English farmer of the last generation. Mr. 
Leonard, he found, was a widower, with an only 
daughter, over whom he exercised a watchfulness 
and an authority worthy the imitation of a Span- 
ish grandee of the bluest blood and the longest 
pedigree. 

The business-part of the fair is over, and the 
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cattle, sheep, and pigs are being driven away to their 
respective destinations. A drove of Welsh ponies 
are scampering every way but the right, pursued by 
a ragged lad on a broken-down thorough-bred, to the 
imminent danger of the lookers-on. The ginger- 
bread stalls are doing a wonderful stroke of busi- 
ness, and the shows are exhibiting literally to over- 
flows, for five boys and a girl have rolled down the 
steps leading to the " Temple of Necromancy,'* hav- 
ing been lured thither by a man swallowing lighted 
tow, and disgorging a tape measure, fifty feet, more 
or less, as the catalogues have it. The Cheap Jack 
has sold his last pair of pictures for a shilling, having 
frequently, to quote himself, asked " seven shillings 
for the same and never got it." He is now oflFering 
work-boxes, with such wonderfully-painted flowers 
on the lids, that — if you believe him — ^you may smell 
them a mile ofl*. The work-boxes hang on hand, so 
he tries tea-caddies, with half-dozens of pewter 
spoons thrown in for nothing — spoons that he avers 
will sweeten the tea without any sugar, and make 
the decoction strong enough to blow the wig off a 
counsellor's head. He has sold a hand-saw for half- 
a-crown, which he proves is honestly worth five shil- 
lings as thus: Two shillings' worth of steel, one 
shilling's worth of wood, and two shillings* worth of 
lies. Labouring men are talking loudly to each 
other, and you may guess from their rosy gills that 

2 
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they have been having a pint or two together. Loud 
guffaws of laughter and monster clouds of smoke 
come from the bow-window of the market-room at 
the White Hart, where everybody seems laughing 
and talking at the same time, and no one the wiser 
for it. There is Mr. Leonard, and to him — ^as they 
gay in the old play-books — Mr. Fothergoose. 

We will leave them together, as it is our pleasure 
to be mysterious; and the songs, and big drums, 
and the speaking-trumpets, are silent for the rest of 
the night. So let us to-bed. 



■•o«- 



CHAPTER in. 

Two months had passed away since the conclusion 
of our last chapter, and with them the green and 
browning leaves and autumn flowers. The sombre 
verdure of the coral-berried holly, the feathery firs 
and various evergreens looked very cheerful amid 
the general barrenness, although the naked boughs 
and twigs of the other surrounding trees sparkled 
with frosty particles when the winter sun struggled 
at intervals through the leaden clouds above them. 
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On the path that led from a garden-wicket to the 
church-porch were prints, in the glittering covering, 
of a maiden's feet ; and there, beneath the porch, 
from whose roof-beams huno; a shattered cobweb 

O 1 

(like threads of silver), were two lovers, silent, and 
looking fixedly on that broken web, an emblem of 
.their hopes. 

The girl spoke first. She was not strikingly hand- 
some, and her paleness and sorrow detracted much 
from a face which depended upon its colour and 
cheerfulness for its principal attractions. A year 
ago, and Lucy Leonard had the rosiest cheek and 
the merriest smile of any girl in Grassvale ; but of 
late she had changed sadly. No wonder, when her 
pillow brought but little slumber, and her daily tasks 
no pleasant reward, for, her father had ceased for 
many months to speak her praises to all comers (as 
had been his wont), and to pay her night and morn- 
ing with a hearty kiss. True, he was not unkind, 
nor did he withhold the fatherly salute ; but he was 
not so kind as he used to be, and there was no 
warmth in his kiss. This change had been ever 
since the day that Barber Rossiter told him he 
thought Charles Wycherley was a likely man to 
marry his daughter. Lucy was questioned when her 
father came home that night, and scarcely knew 
Tintil then how warm an interest she had in her 
heart for the young man. They had often met at 
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neiglibours' houses, and at feast time and market 
days, when Charles Wycherley was sure to sit near 
her, or to dance with her, or to walk home with her, 
as his mother's cottage was scarely a stone's throw 
from her father's farmyard gata She had often 
thought of him, it is true, when she was sitting in 
her little room, sewing at her window, which looked 
on the road to the village, or when walking by her- 
. self under the trees which overhung the silent brook, 
which flows through the church meadows, and where 
—so he had told her— he had often gone fishing 
when a boy. Sometimes she had dreamed of him, 
and always as kind and gentle; and once — only 
once — she thought he kissed her hand — ^but then 
she was sleeping also. 

And once, too^ she had gone to an old neighbour's 
liouse to keep an anniversary, which had been looked 
forward to always as the pleasantest merry-making 
of the year — and found it so changed — so dull and 
joyless. She wondered why it was so as she walked 
home with her father. As she passed Mrs. Wycher- 
ley's cottage she observed that in one of the windows 
a light was burning still, although the church clock 
had chimed midnight ; it was the window of Charles 
Wycherley, she knew, for she had seen him often 
seated there when she had been walking in her 
garden ; and as she remembered this, she thought 
the change which she had experienced might have 
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been owing to his absence from the party. Yet, for 
all this, the feeling she had for him assumed no de- 
finite form until her father spoke to her, and then 
she called it love. So did her father, and censured 
her for nourishing such a feeling for one so poor and 
struggling. He thought she would have looked 
higher, and that the guineas he had garnered to- 
gether by toiling early and late, by driving hard 
bargains and getting the last penny, would have 
gone to make his daughter a lady, and not to enrich 
a pauper. Having said this, he did not refer again 
to the subject, but showed, as we have said, his dis- 
pleasure by coldness and silence. 

Was it strange that Lucy should think more and 
more of Charles, and endeavour to discover the causes 
for her father's dislike? True, he was not rich, 
neither was he a pauper. He had opened a school 
some two years before this time, and his pupils made 
such progress under his teaching, that parents were 
sending their sons from fEU* and near to Grassvale, to 
gather knowledge from Charles Wycherley. The 
more she compared him with some of his richer 
neighbours, the more he appeared to his own ad- 
vantage ; until the love she had nourished unsus- 
pected, grew so rapidly that it filled all her heart 

One day he met her, quite by chance, in a green 
lane that runs between two small woods near the 
village. -The young oaks had put on that tender 
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foliage when every leaf appears transparent, the 
birds, neWly mated, were chirping their love-notes 
to each other, and the hedge-rows were bright with 
beautiful wild-flowers. Lucy was standing still, rest- 
ing her cheek upon her hand and gazing vacantly at 
the grass beneath her feet. On a sudden she heard 
her name whispered in her ear. She knew the voice 
without looking at the speaker — knew it as his voice 
of whom she had been thinking ever since she entered 
that green lane. "What more it said she hardly un- 
derstood, but every syllable was like music, and made 
her heart beat quicker, until she was almost faint 
with happiness. She felt a hand clasp her hand and 
press it to lips that burned with the passionate words 
they had uttered ; and for awhile she forgot all but 
the love he had confessed for her, and which was so 
like her own for him. As she knelt at night beside 
her bed and prayed to be pardoned if she had sinned 
in listening to one her father had misjudged, she felt 
a peace steal over her soul, which assured her she 
had done no evil. 

Time went on, and Lucy daily, hourly, thought 
over in her mind the course she ought to take. She 
uttered to herself again and again her father's cry 
against Chq,rles Wycherley — " He is poor ! he is 
poor ! my gold is not for him." The words had no 
power with her love, which answered always — ** He 
is so good, gentle, and kind, that I cannot let him 
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go" These contests had their slain ; and Lucy's 
mirth, her agile step, her rosy cheek, fell in the strife. 

Barber Rossiter had been busy again ; and the last 
evening — the one preceding Christmas Eve — Lucy 
and her father had passed in tears and angry words. 
In the morning the lovers had met under the church 
porch, and had talked together until their sorrow had 
made them silent, and they stood gazing silently at 
the broken web hanging from the roof. After a few 
minutes so passed, the girl spoke— 

" Why do you not let me go, Charles ? Why do 
you not submit to this heavy trial with a stouter 
heart ? You have made me tell you how dearly I 
love you — that should content you for the present — 
that should give you hope. It has me in telling you 
so, for I know what I could — nay, would do, to beat 
down the barrier that ^tands between us and our 
happiness.'' 

** Lucy, dearest Lucy, do not say one word that 
sounds like reproach ! " replied Charles, his voice 
choked with tears. " I had not anticipated this 
dreadful moment. I had never thought that you 
would have forbidden me to speak to you again — to 
seek to see you — almost to cease to think of you." 

** I do not forbid you. You know, or should do, 
how much I love and suffer. It is my father, my 
only parent, always most indulgent, except in this 
matter " Lucy paused, and took both his hands 
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in her own. '' Charles, is he altogether wrong in 
contending for what he believes is needful for my 
happiness ? Has he set too high a price upon me 
when he requires that he who weds me should prove 
that he can toil for me ? Are a few short years of 
carefulness and labour too much to pay for the love 
of my whole heart ?" 

"Too much!" exclaimed her lover. "I would 
give that right hand to call you my wife ! '* 

" Then use it, dear Charles — use it to win the 
means to satisfy my father's wishes ; and if my prayers 
— my ceaseless thoughts of you, and for you, can aid 
your struggle, we shall not long be parted,^' said 
Lucy, laying her cheek upon his shoulder. 

*' I will do it — ^you have given me courage and 
endurance, Lucy, and I will do it ! There is a new 
world, where a clear head and strong limbs are 
needed — there will I make a home for you, Lucy. 
Every hour of toil vill be sweetened by the thought 
that it is for you I labour. Every lonely hour will 
be cheered by the hope of the time to come when you 
will be my helpmate ! my comforter I my wife ! " 
Charles pressed the yielding girl to his bosom, and, 
unreproved, kissed the blushes into her cheeks. 

"Go, dear Charles," Lucy said, at length ; "the 
independence you seek wiU be to your own advantage, 
or I could not bear to think you left England for my 
sake only. Go ! and if to know that I love you 
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dearly — oh, how dearly ! — can aid you, or solace yon, 
let this be the assurance of my troth/' She placed 
her hands upon his head, and drew it down until his 
forehead touched her lips. '' Gome weal ! Gome woe ! 
I will never marry any other than this man/' 

A gentle breath of wind waved the web to and fro, 
and a ray of the winter's sun came forth from the 
clouds, and changed the silver threads into gold. 

In another minute there were prints of a maiden's 
feet from the church-porch to the garden-wiqket, a 
girl's face, glittering with tears, looked back to where 
a youth was standing, a small hand waved a farewell, 
and the girl was gone. 

Charles lingered for some time among the graves in 
the churchyard, stopping anon to read the names of 
many of the sleepers, whom he had known as friends 
or Idndred when they were living. From some he 
seemed to ask for counsel ; and though the dust could 
neither hear nor speak, the good deeds of the just and 
the earnest strivings of the good were remembered, 
and strengthened Charles in his resolve to attain an 
honourable independence. He paused at other graves, 
as though to look his last upon those he had loved, 
and to bear with him into his voluntary exile the 
memory of their places of rest, and where he had 
hoped his own bones would have mouldered. 

That strong desire (shared by how many ?) to pass 
into dust among his own kindred must now be con- 
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quered. His grave may be unknown and far away, 
and his death-hour come when the thunder roars, and 
the lightnings dart about like the arrows of death, 
and great mountains of water rise on every side until 
the ship which carries him cracks and founders. A 
little mound, raised by stranger hands, in the vast 
forest or the trackless plain may be his sepulchre, 
soon to be hidden by the dead leaves of trees, or the 
rank growth of the prairie. 

For her sake he will endure all. He needs a brave 
heart, for there are trials in store for him. 



-•o** 



CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Wtcherley's house was decorated in honour 
of Christmas, and looked like a bower. Wherever a 
twig of holly could be stuck, there was a twig ; and 
over the doorways and under the ingle, and from the 
bacon-rack in the centre of the room, the kind- 
hearted woman had hung bunches of mistletoe, for 
the use of beginners. Every brass candlestick on the 
long shelf over the fireplace contained sprigs of bay ; 
and the pudding, which had been made last year, 
and had hung ever since (to prove its goodness) in a 
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brown paper bag, had a bunch of red berries stuck 
into it, preparatory to its immersion in the pot. It 
is the fashion now-a-days to sneer at these Christmas 
doings, and to call them folly. It was not so in 
Grassvale at the time of which we write ; and we 
should be glad to know what modern refinement has 
giyen us that is half as innocent or half as jolly. 
If Christmas merriment is all a sham, and people 
only fancy they ought to be happier at that good 
season of the year, what matters ? If some poor, 
weak souls believe they are merrier and happier, why 
wish to dispel the illusion ? Surely it is better than 
encouraging bile, and giving entertainment to the 
blue devils. Hurra for Christmas time ! say we. 

Mrs. Wycherley might have been the wife of that 
jovial old Mummer, for her happy, round face shone 
like a Newtown pippin, and her eyes sparkled as only 
goodness and kindness can make them. Her mind 
was at ease about the pudding, and the piece of 
roast-beef destined for the morrow's dinner was 
"prime'' indeed, and enough to take the wrinkles 
out of any housewife's temper, even if Mrs. Wycherley 
had any, which she had not Indeed, if any good 
spirit abroad at that time had, like the wicked 
Asmodeus, removed the roofs from every house in 
Grassvale, and allowed you to select the one where 
you would dine the next day, Mrs. Wycherley 's 
would have had the honour of your company. 
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Would that, as faithful chroniclers, we could 
keep sorrow from her threshold ! But it is already 
near it. 

It was five minates past the dinner-hour, and 
Charles had not come home. Five minutes is not a 
great space of time, but he was usually so punctual, 
that Mrs. Wycherley went to the door to look for the 
loiterer. Why was he waiting at the garden-gate, 
looking back towards the farm of Mr. Leonard? 
Why does he clasp his hands over his head, and 
look upon the ground as he comes up the garden- 
walk ? Again he pauses and looks back, and again 
comes on without seettig who is watching for him at 
the door of his own cottage — indeed, seeing nothing 
but his own thoughts as they lie before him on the 
ground. At last he looks up and smiles at his won- 
dering mother. There is no comfort in that smile ; 
it cannot deceive her who learned to read his happi- 
ness or grief when she looked upon his baby face as 
he lay upon her lap. She was puzzled to know what 
had happened to her boy, but said nothing. The 
dinner passed almost in silence, and, though Charles 
ate scarcely anything, his mother contented herself 
with observing him closely, and said nothing. 

Jane, the little handmaiden, had cleared the table, 
and Mrs. Wycherley had drawn her high-backed 
chair before the fire, revolving in her mind what 
course to pursue, when Charles, kneeling on one knee 
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beside her, placed his arm around her and kissed 
her. She knew not why, but his embrace made her 
heart beat as though terror-stricken, and she could 
not have spoken a word now had she desired to 
question him 

" Mother,"' said Charles, " I am afraid I am about 
to make you very unhappy. What I have to say 
will, I know, distress you very much, but you must 
try to hear me to the end.'' 

Mrs. Wycherley instantly thought of Raymond 
away in London, and could only murmur, " Well, 
go on, my child." 

*' Mother, you have known what it is to love — to 
love, so that even death has not destroyed your 
affection for my father." The poor lady burst into 
tears of thankfulness that the vague peril which had 
threatened Raymond was only a fancy. Charles knew 
not the cause of his mother's tears, and ceased to 
speak until his mother told him to do so. And then 
he confessed to her all his love for Lucy; how, 
unknown to himself, it had grown up in his heart, 
like a wayside flower, sown by the hand of the great 
Giver of Good ; how Lucy had owned to loving him, 
and had vowed at the threshold of God's house to 
become no man's wife but his. 

His mother saw no cause for sorrow in all this ; on 
the contrary, if he had desired to contrive a story to 
make her happy, it should have been a tale like this. 
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Trae, he had not told her all ; and, as he did so, 
she thought that if this was to be the end of all her 
watchfulness, privation, and cares, the dead in the 
churchyard had been mourned in vain. 

To leave England — to leave her alone whilst he 
was thousands and thousands of miles away among 
strange men and stranger scenes : to fear every hour 
of the wakeful day that he was sick, hungry, worn, 
and desolate — perhaps dead ! and no tidings to come 
home of him any more : to have her dreams always 
made of his shadow, sometimes bringing her peace, 
until she awoke and found the cheat — sometimes 
harassing: her with terrors that continued lono^ after 
sleep had ended ; no, no, he must not leave her. 
She would see Mr. Leonard, and appeal to a father's 
love ; and she knew, from her own devotion to her 
children's happiness, what he must reply. 

He must go. Would she go with him ? 

" Yes, and die," she said. " To leave this house, 
where all the mute things, that to others arc but wood 
or iron or glass, speak to me of the beloved dead, and 
the hopes of my young life, of the sorrows I have 
encountered and conquered for my children's sake 

Charles, Charles ! it is not too much to ask, for aU 
the love I have given to you and to your brother it is 
not too much for you to grant that the few years which 
remain to me may pass away beneath the roof where 

1 have known so much joy and so much sorrow. 
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trhere yonr father's spirit still abides to me, and 
memory softens some of the cruelty of death. Say 
no more now. You have been taught to believe in 
a Teacher and a Guide. Go commune with Him, I do 
not fear the issue.'' She laid her hands upon her 
son's head and blessed him, and prayed so that only 
God could bear. 

Charles rose up, and with a heavy heart went out 
into the fields, and walked, without knowing whither 
his road led, until he found himself in the front of 
a small public-house, of no very good repute, if 
Baxber Rossiter could be believed, for once in a 
way. Some one within was singing a popular song 
of the day, and in a manner that smacked of the 
metropolitan rather than of the provincial school. 
Charles stopped and listened with some expression 
of surprise, when another voice took up the chorus. 
Charles fancied he recognized the tones of it, but 
not well enough to determine who was the singer. 
Any anxiety on the matter ceased, when Mr. 
Fothergoose, pipe in hand, presented himself at 
the inn door, and looking up and down the road, 
retreated again into the house, a clump of hawthorn 
having xsoncealed Charles from observation. 

Resolving to avoid the house, Charles turned 
round and took the road which led to the town 
where our old friend, Mr. Grace, resided. He had 
gone about a mile, when he passed a sharp-looking 
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boy^ who stared him full in the face, and seemed 
surprised that Charles did not address him. The 
boy paused for a minute, and then running back, 
said — 

. " Sir ! — I say, sir ! — I'm the lad as was sent 
to Bratchley. I seed the ostler, and he said it 
was all right, and he's ordered his horse at six 
a'clack." 

^' I don't understand you, my lad," said Charles. 

^^ What, bean't you the gentleman as sent I to 
Bratchley, to ax for a message from the ostler at 
the White Lion ? " 

" I sent you ! No, my lad, you are mistaken, 
I assure you," replied Charles, smiling at the 
bewildered look of the rustic messenger. "Gbod 
day," and he walked on. 

The boy appeared incredulous still, and scratched 
his shock head, without apparently clearing the 
mystery. 

Meanwhile Mr. Fothergoose, and the Mend who 
had kindly assisted in the chorus, and whose voice 
Charles Wycherley had remarked, but failed to 
recognize, sat on either side of a blasdng wood-fire, 
in the small parlour of the Green Dragon. The 
table was littered with tobacco-ashes, fragments of 
partially burnt matches, two laige-sized rummers, 
and a brass box filled with the nicotian weed. 
Fothergoose was still busy with his pipe, but his 
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jbiend had folded his arms across his bosom, and 
with legs outstretched was sleeping, either from 
fatigue or the effect of their carouse ; most probably 
from the latter cause, as the eyes of Fotheigoose 
were bloodshot and half closed, and his face flushed 
until it almost rivalled the glowing embers at which 
he was staring. His reverie was disturbed by the 
entrance of the young rustic, who, stroking his 
bristling head, stood ready to be questioned. 

*' Oh ! you're back at last,'' said Fothergoose, 
spreading himself out in his chair. '^ You're a 
thoroughbred snail, you are, and might run a race 
with a maggot." 

" It wam't my jEault, sir," replied the boy, " it 
was Bob, at the White Lion, kept I waiting; he 
says it's all right, and he's ordered his horse at six 
a'clack, sir." 

" Well, now you want your shilling, I suppose ? " 
said Fothergoose, searching his pockets for the coin 
in vain, and then shaking his sleeping companion, 
" Hullo, old fellow f hullo ! rouse up. Here's the 
Mercury come back, and wants his shilling." 

The sleeper awoke, drowsily, and then stared 
vacantly at the boy. 

Had the ghost of his grandfather stood before him, 
the lad could not have shown more terror and 
surprise. 

**Why, what's the matter with the fool? — he 

D 2 
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looks frightened/' said Fothergoose, as his com- 
panion tendered the lad a shilling, bat which he 
made no effort to take. 

" Nay, nay ! — ^it won't do ! " cried the boy ; " I 
ain't a going to ha' it. He be a ghaist or a 
devil ! " 

^' What do yon mean, yon young imp ? " exclaimed 
Fothergoose, laughing, and shaking the boy violently ; 
"what do you mean ? " 

"Why, I seed he afore, just now, a going to 
Bratchley, and now I see he asleep afore the &e. 
He's a ghaist, or the ould one ! " 

Fothergoose's companion whispered something into 
his ear, which immediately put an end to his 
risibility. 

'^ He has seen him, Fothergoose, depend upon it," 
he said; "and who knows but it's as well that he 
should have done so? Here, my lad, take your 
shilling — don't be afraid: I'm neither ghost nor 
demon. And now, mark me ; if you say nothing 
of what you've seen or heard until this day week, 
you shall have another ; but if you chatter about 
what does not concern you, I'll break every bone 
in your skin." 

The boy did not hesitate any longer ; and taking 
the shilling, rushed out of the house as fast as his 
legs would carry him. 

Fothergoose repeated the message the boy had 
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delivered, and his companion instantly ringing the 
bell, ordered their horse to be put to their gig 
and brought to the door. While paying the bill 
(which was principally for brandy and tobacco), the 
friend of Fothergoose inquired, carelessly, the dis- 
tance "to Canterbury. 

" Twelve mile, sir," said the host — '' or perhaps a 
quarter less. Are you going there to-night ? '' 

"Yes," was the answer; "and a cold ride we 
shall have of it" 

In a few minutes more, Fothergoose and his friend 
were on their road towards Canterbury. The horse 
they drove was nearly thoroughbred, very fast, and 
had been evidently accustomed to rough usage. 

They had not gone more than a couple of miles 
when they turned suddenly to the right down a lane. 
The day was now closing in, and none but one well 
acquainted with the country would have ventured 
upon such a track. About a mile and three-quarters 
down this lane there was another turning to the 
right, and which was the road to an old tile-kiln, in 
the middle of a large forest. They continued to 
travel at a rapid pace, although the road, which was 
of loose sand, made the labour of the horse very 
considerable. At length they emerged into what in 
summer-time was a green lane ; but now the rime 
had silvered it over, and the frost had made the ruts 
hard and somewhat dangerous. Nevertheless^ the 
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two men kept on their way, and at the same lapid 
pace, until the main road was again in yiew. 

^* That's what I call doubling the cape/' said 
Fothergoose's companion. '^Old Spiggot, at the 
Green Dragon, thinks us on our road to Canterbury, 
when we are five miles nearer London than when we 
left his dirty inn and villanous brandy/' 

The men both dismounted from the gig, and, with 
one accord, pulled off their heavy coats and threw 
them into the vehicle. Fothergoose took a strap 
from under the seat, and proceeded to fis^ten the 
horse's fetlock and forearm together. 

" He'll never move for an hour," said he, " if I 
only add a nose«bag, which I have here — a trick 
I learned among the gipsies, and better than any 
hobler'a" 

He then unlocked a well in the footboard of the 
gig, and took from it two short round-headed sticks, 
and a brace of pistols. 

'' Let us hope these won't be required," said 
Fothei^oose, handing one of each of the weapons 
to his friend ; *^ but if the old one barks, we must 
bite— eh?" 

" I don't Kke the notion of using violence," an- 
swered his friend ; " and I would rather not trust 
myself with this, Fothergoose," giving him back the 
pistol. 

" I never reftise the help of such a friend," replied 
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Fotheigoose. '^ But, hark ! Is not that the sound 
of hoofs ? " 

Both listened for a moment, and then the clatter 
of a trotting horse was distinctly audible. 

The moon had risen, and the leaden clouds having 
drifted away, it was now as light as day. The road 
to the left formed a gentle hill, and on the top of it, 
standing out distinctly in the clear moonlight, was 
the figure of a horseman. Gradually he became lost 
to the view as he descended into the shadow of the 
load, and the two men, buttoning their coats closely 
affound them, walked slowly towards him. 



••o*- 



CHAPTER V. 

Six ! — Seven ! — Eight ! The clock has struck eight, 
and Charles Wycherley not returned. The candles 
are unlighted on the table, but the blazing wood-fire 
and the moonlight shining in through the window 
give light enough to show Mrs. Wychc»rley seated at 
the table, her head resting between her handi She 
is busy with the past, and with the future. The 
angel-fiices of her twin bo]fB are turned up to her as 
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they lie nestling in their wicker-cradle, and another 
face — an angel's also now — ^is beaming with a parent's 
love, as it looks towards her. Her eyes then fill 
with tears, and wash away the vision. The future 
seems made of indistinct shadows that leave a chill 
upon the heart, and she longs for the return of 
Charles to break the spell which so oppresses hen 
Christmas Eve ! It is not like those of the old 
time. 

Hark ! She hears, or fancies she hears, some one 
creeping stealthily about the house: A shadow on 
the wall where the moonbeams come in through the 
window makes her turn round to the light ; but the 
object, whatever it was, that caused the shadow has 
gone. The door, always on the latch, opens, and 
the figure of a man, apparently weak and faint, fills 
up the space. Mrs. Wycherley has started up and 
hastened to the new comer, for he has called her 
" Mother ! " 

It was Raymond — her son Eaymond, whom she 
had not seen for more than three years, who then 
stood before her. He was pale as death, and a single 
red line streaked his cheek, from the temple down- 
wards. 

" Oh, my boy — my boy ! what has happened T' 
exclaimed Mrs. Wycherley, leading the tottering ntan 
to a seat. 

** Presently yott shall know, but for God's sake 
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give me something to drink : water — ^brandy — any* 
thing ! " said Raymond. 

In a minute a glass was at his lips. 

"Are you alone, mother?" he asked; and not wait- 
ing to be answered, continued : "Where is Charles V 

" Gone out — I have expected him back this hour. 
What has happened ? ** 

*' Nothing much. My horse fell with me about an 
hour ago^ and I have cut my temple with a stone,'' 
he replied, and, by the help of the table, made his 
way to the window, and looked out anxiously, 

^ I will send for the doctor,'' said his mother ; but 
he caught her by the arm as she passed by him, and. 
in a h^f-whisper, muttered.- 

'' No, no ! No one must know of my coming here 
to-night — ^no one, except Charles ! " 

Mrs. Wycherley was too bewildered to reply imme- 
diately, and Raymond resumed : — 

" Let me go to bed, in the old room there — in 
Charles's room ; an hour's sleep will put me right 
Should any one ask for me, you must not say I am 
here ;" and again he looked out through th^ window, 
and appeared relieved by the survey. 

Mrs. Wycherley instantly lighted a candle, and,, 
without further question, led the way into Charles's 
room. She seemed to act without the exercise of her 
own will, and did whatever Raymond told her, like a 
machine. 
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" I will lie down in my clothes. Draw the blind 
and close the curtains, mother/^ She did so. 

'^ Shade the light from the bed, but do not put it 
out. Perhaps it would be better in the fire-place." 
She obeyed, moving about silently. 

" Now leave me, if you please, and let me see 
Charles as doon as he returns ! " She said " Yes," 
and stooping over her son, offered to kiss him. For 
a moment Raymond appeared to recoil from her em- 
brace, and when he submitted to it, had there been 
light on his face it would have looked crimson. 

She lighted the candle upon the table, and looked 
up at the clock. A quarter to nine. Where wa^ 
Charles ? Mrs. Wycherley went into the kitchen, 
and sent to bed her little maid, who was almost a 
child, about fifteen, yet to-night her mistress was 
afraid of her, and could not leave her until she had 
watched her to her room, and fancied she was 
asleep. 

Mrs. Wycherley returned to her room as the clock 
struck ten, and a few minutes afterwards she heard 
Charles come up the garden and try the door. It 
was locked. She could not call to mind that she 
had done so. Had Raymond fastened it unperceived 
by her ? 

She opened the door and Charles came in. His 
face was flushed, and on the front of his shirt was 
a crimson stain, about the size of a man's hand. 
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" More blood ! " exclaimed Mrs. Wyclierley, start- 
ing back in terror. 

^' Do not be alarmed, mother/^ said Charles, smil- 
ing, ** I am not hurt There, sit down, and I will 
tell you my adyenture." 

Mrs. Wycherley did as he requested, and with an 
undefined impression that what she was about to hear 
was in some way connected with Raymond. 

^' After my conversation this morning,'^ said 
Charles, " I walked over to Bratchley, thinking that 
Uncle Grace was the best person I could consult in 
my great sorrow, for such it was. Well, .uncle 
thought and felt with you, mother ; but he also fan- 
cied that he had eloquence enough to plead my cause 
with Mr. Leonard : and as he had this very day com- 
pleted the sale of Cherry Farm for him, and greatly 
to his advantage, he thought the better plan would 
be to come over this evening, Christmas Eve, you 
know, and try what could be done. So he had his 
old mare harnessed, and off we came, leaving Bratch- 
ley about seven o'clock. Why do you keep looking 
at my bedroom-door, mother ¥' 

" I ? — you fency so— go on with your story," re- 
plied Mrs. Wycherly. 

" Well, we had just reached the brow of Ranger's 
Hill, when we heard voices loud in altercation, fol- 
lowed by cries for help, and then two pistols were 
diBcharged rapidly in succession." 
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Mrs. Wycherley pressed her hand upon her lips^ 
as though to check any exclamation that might be 
provoked by Charleses narratiye. 

''At the bottom of the hill we saw — tcfr the 
moon shone brightly — three men ; two were hurrying 
away, and one was lying on the road. Before we 
conld reach the fallen man we heard the noise of 
wheels, as though a light vehicle of some kind was 
driven oflF at a great pace. — Why, mother, don't look 
so alarmed. No serious evil, I hope, has come of 
the matter.'* 

Mrs. Wycherley signed him by her hand to 
go on. 

'* When we came to the man in the road we found 
he was no other than Mr. Leonard, who had been 
waylaid by two scoundrels^ and after a desperate 
struggle shot through the leg. They had also 
robbed him of nearly £3,000 in gold and notes. 
Mr. Grace had prudently taken the numbers of the 
notes, and is now dispatching a messenger to Lon^ 
don to stop payment of them in the morning.'' 

" And no trace of the robbers — ^not the least ? " 
asked Mrs. Wycherley almost inaudibly. 

"None at present," replied Charles; though, 
when we had taken Mr. Leonard home, and he had 
partially recovered from his agitation, he" — and 
Charles smiled — "he almost accused me as one of 
the rascals." 
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Mrs. Wycherley partly rose from her chair, and 
gasped for hreath. 

"Don't mind that, mother/' continued Charles. 
" Uncle Grace laughed at the fancy, and told him that 
I had been with him all the evening.'' 

" He said one of the robbers was like you ?" in- 
quired Mrs. Wycherly, pausing at every word almost. 
" My God ! if it should be so !" She rose up and 
went to the room where Raymond was lying. 

" Mother ! mother ! " cried Charles, " what affects 
you in this way?" 

" Hush ! stay where you are — I have a sick man 
in this room — stay where you are ! " and Mrs. 
Wycherley entered the chamber and closed the door 
after her. 

Charles was puzzled to know what all this meant. 
A sick man, and he not told his name I What could 
be the meaning of all this mystery ? 

Mr. Grace arrived during the absence of Mrs. 
Wycherley, and Charles informed him of what had 
jost occurred. 

As they sat in silence waiting her return, they 
heard within the chamber sounds of passionate grief. 
Before they could reach the door the sounds had 
ceased, and in a few minutes after, Mrs. Wycherley 
came back, every line in her colourless face deepened 
almost to blackness. 

" Thank Heaven you are here, George," she said, 
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taking her brother's hand — I have a dreadful revela- 
tion to make. Charles^ listen if the girl is sleeping/' 

Charles obeyed, and reported that he conld hear her 
breathing audibly. 

Mrs. Wycherley looked first at one and then at 
the other, as she whispered — " Raymond is in there/' 

Both brother and son looked surprised and pleased 
at this intelligence. 

'' Baymond, I say, is lying there — ^his clothes torn 
and soiled — ^his head bleeding ! "" 

The men started, both at her words, and manner of 
deliyering them. 

*' Are you fools, not to guess the rest, or must I 
blister my tongue by telling you ? Mr. Leonard said, 
did he not ? that one— one of the men— was like 
you ! '" and trembling from head to foot as she spoke, 
she fell back into a chair. 

Charles and his unde looked at each other with 
dismay ; and then, without speaking, bent over Mrs. 
Wycherley. 

" It is so ! — he has confessed all to me — just now! 
my unhappy boy ! my unhappy boy ! "' and tears 
came to the relief of the agonized mother. 

It was some time before she recoyered firom this 
paroxysm ; and when she had regained mastery oyer 
her feelings, she said, abruptly, — '^ Well, what is to 
be done ? To-morrow. may be too late to save him — 
to save us from infamy and exposure ! Unless he 
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change soon, a doctor must be had, or he will die — 
he will die ! — die in his sin ! George — Charles, what 
is to be done ? " 

Neither could suggest any safe means of conceal- 
ment or succour. 

'' Ah ! " she exclaimed at last, '^ the way is clear. 
All that ever formed part of my life is now nothing- 
to me. Everything around me cries out ^ Shame ! 
shame ! * and I could with my own hand set in a 
blaze this polluted dwelling ! My husband £rom his 
grave will ciy out and reproach me that I have lost 
one of our precious ones by some fault in my teach- 
ing, and that the honoured name he left is blackened 
by my defects \ Charles, there is one way to pre- 
serve his memoiy white in the remembrance of his 
Mends and kindred. I did not think that what you 
prayed for so earnestly to-day would before the mor- 
row prove the salvation of us all ! '^ 

Charles recoiled before the earnestness of his 
mother's look and speech, and was about to reply, 
when she checked him by saying — 

" It must be as you said. To-night — this hour — 
you must quit Grassvale, and with all speed leave 
England for Australia. Raymond must assume your 
name until his recovery — the wonderful resemblance 
between you will make such deception easy — and 
when he is safe, I will sell all-^all — all ; then come 
to you and die ! '' 
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" Mother, you rave ! " cried Charles. " Ask me 
to give up my good name to one " 

" Who is your brother and my child ! " exclaimed 
his mother. 

" I cannot do it, mother. To-night, Mr. Leonard 
has spoken to me as he never spoke before, and there 
is hope " 

" Of what ? " said Mrs. Wycherley. " That when 
your brother is hunted down, tried, and sent to die 
on a gallows, Mr. Leonard will give his daughter in 
marriage to his brother ! There is no hope of good 
from this night's dreadful doings. George, what do 
you advise ? ** 

Her brother remained silent. 

" You dare not answer, or you would say I have 
pointed out the only course to save my son and his 
brother, and to preserve the memory of their father 
from dishonour ! Oh, Charles, think if your father 
were here to plead for his own good name, would you 
refuse to save it ? " 

Charles fell upon his knees, and hid his fa<;e in his 
mother's lap, and cried aloud. 

The old church clock struck midnight; and so 
passed away the Christmas Eve in the Old World. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Lucy Leonard and her father are upon the sea 
in the good ship Brougham^ bound for Australia. 

Mr. Fothergoose has preceded them some two 
years, having left England under most unfavourable 
circumstances. His fitness for emigration was the 
subject of anxious consideration to twelve respectable 
men at the Old Baily, Mr. Fothergoose having been 
found in possession of a certain note for £500, and 
which formed part of a sum stolen on the highway 
from the person of Geoflfery Leonard. It was for- 
tunate for Mr. Fothergoose that he could not be 
identified as one of the actual robbers ; and for that 
reason, as well as for another to which we may here- 
after allade, he did not endeavour to implicate his 
friend Raymond "Wycherley. Mr. Fothergoose bore 
his fate in silence ; and after a short probation at 
the hulks, was forwarded as a settler for fourteen 
years to New South Wales. 

Whilst the good ship is making her long and pros- 
perous voyage, we will narrate some of the occurrences 
of the two years which have passed away since the 
Christmas Eve which came and went so sadly, and 

E 
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changed the life of more than one of the persons of 
our story. 

Mrs. Wycherley's forebodings of the danger which 
threatened Raymond were realised, and it required 
months of constant care to effect his recovery. One 
of the pistol-balls (whether directed at him inten- 
tionally or not, Raymond could not say, although 
Mr. Fothergoose could) had grazed his temple ; and 
the wound, though slight in appearance, was difficult 
to heal, as erysipelas supervened, produced, no doubt, 
by the disorderly life the patient had led previously. 
Fothergoose had secured the plunder; and, either 
from avarice or fear, did not seek to learn the h,te 
of his guilty comrade. The evening succeeding the 
robbery, Mr. Grace removed Raymond to a small 
farmhouse he had at some distance from Grassvale, 
and there detained him until his cure was completed, 
the doctor always under the belief that it was Charles 
whom he was attending. 

Lucy, it must be confessed, was someway disap- 
pointed, that after what had passed between her father 
and Charles, on Christmas Eve, the latter had not 
called to improve so favourable a circumstance. Was 
he too generous to take advantage of a service that 
any one would have rendered ? Should she obtain 
her father's permission to write and thank him for 
bin kindness ? There was no need of that ; her 
father had already done so. When a second day 
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had passed and Charles had not been to the farm, 
her father startled her by inquiring the reason for 
his absence. With all a loving woman's hope, she 
caught at the belief that her father's new interest in 
her lover might have overcome 'the objection to his 
position. And so she told her father of their meeting 
under the church porch, and all that they promised 
to each other in their despair. Should she call him 
back? 

No. This robbery had taken away nearly all her 
father's savings; more, much more than half the 
gold of which he had been so carefcd, and in the 
possession of which he had been so proud and so 
exacting. Now that he was poor, he could not recall 
the words he had spoken when he was rich, nor must 
Lucy be the first to seek a change — ^it was not a 
maiden's part. 

Lucy thought and felt otherwise, for she saw no 
shame in her love. She had told Charles that she 
had given him all her heart, and it was to gain the 
light to take it that he had engaged himself to years 
of toil and exile. She thought this over and over 
again, as s&e sat by her father's bedside, but had not 
the courage to say it. 

Another day, and no Charles ! no letter ! 

That night Lucy did not sleep ; and as soon as it 
was light she waa on her way to Mrs. Wycherley's 
oottage. She could not resist the impulse which 

E 2 
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took her there, and must have obeyed if it had led 
to death. The door was open, and the little maid, 
who was on her knees making the fire, looked up in 
wonder as Lucy entered. 

" Good morning, Jane! when will Mrs. Wycherley 
be down stairs ? " Lucy said hurriedly. 

'^ Please, missus is not at home. She and Mr. 
Charles and Mr. Grace all went away on Christmas 
Day, and haven't come back." 

Lucy, rendered senseless almost by the girl's state- 
ment, would have fallen but for the wall. 

" Gone ! '* she exclaimed at length. " Gone ! 
Where ? " 

" Tm sure I don't know, miss ! " answered Jane. 
'^ Mr. Grace came here last night, and asked me if I 
was frightened to be in the house by myself, and I 
said I was, and he said I had better get mother to 
come and stay with me ; and so I did, only mother's 

gone to get father's breakfast, and " The girl 

wotdd have gone on, had not Lucy sta^ered to the 
door for air, although the morning was very cold and 
frosty. In a few minutes she recovered firom the 
faintness which had oppressed her. 

" He is gone, then ! He is gone ! Without one 
word — one line to say good-bye ! His mother would 
not let him go alone, as I have done, but has given 
up all that she loved and cherished, to share the 
exile of her son. Oh ! she will hate me for asking 
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such a sacrifice, and teach him, perhaps, to think 
me cold, selfish, and exacting ! What shall I do ? 
Where shall I go for comfort or advice ? " 

She found no answer, and, with a heavy hearty 
went home again. 

In a few days more, Mrs. Wycherley's cottage was 
announced for sale, and the only story Barber Rossiter 
could tell was this : Mr. Grace had been over to 
Grassvale, and sent away a cart-load of nick-nacks 
and books from the cottage, as the Wycherleys had 
left England for ever. Polter, the builder, was to 
have an annuity of £5 a year to keep old Wycherley s 
tombstone in thorough repair, in case they should 
want the old gentleman's address, and not know where 
to find him. Rossiter was annoyed tliat he had 
been kept out of the Wycherley secret, and so became 
spiteful. 

Yes, the Wycherleys had lefb Grassvale, and gone 
none knew whither. Charles had obeyed his mother's 
request, stung, bitterly stung, to think for whose 
sake he was required to take a course which he had 
been forbidden to pursue when it promised to ensure 
his own happiness. What was he not required to 
sacrifice for this bad brother ? His own good name, 
which he had preserved without a stain — ^the hope 
that Lucy Leonard might be his wife. How could 
he ask her hand with the guilty secret in his bosom ? 
How ask her to make kindred with one whose whol^ 
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life had been pointing to the gallows ? He saw bat 
one coarse before him, and he followed it, withoat 
making even Lacy his confidant How coold he, 
withoat placing in jeopardy the one his mother prized 
so mach above himself ? So he went his way ; and the 
place which had known him knew him no more. 

Mrs. Wycherley, of her twin-bom sons, had now 
only Raymond ; and her mother's love, which never 
grew weary nor despairing, began anew the laboar of 
her yoong life, when she had soaght to train her 
firoward child to bear frait that was good. Now there 
were rotten branches on the tree, and cankers on the 
stem, and rank weeds aboat the roots ; bat she had 
patience for the task, and, with God's blessing on 
her work, she did not despair. When and where will 
she gather her harvest ? 

Mr. Leonard's wound, combined with grief for the 
loss of his money (no more than £500 were recovered), 
kept him long an invalid, with Lucy only for his naise. 
As she sat hoar by hoar by her father's bed-side, her 
thoaghts woold wander over the sea, searching, as it 
were, for Charles in every big ship whose coarse was 
to the Indian Ocean. Australia ! Australia ! was 
ever in her ears and before her eyes. Whatever she 
could find relating to that young world she read and 
read, until she fancied she could map oat that distant 
land, and find her way to him whenever he might 
call her. With her mind so possessed^ it is no wonder 
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that her father came also to talk of this new land 
of promise, where labour was lord paramount, and 
dignified more than gold in the pocket, or blood of 
kings in the veins; where the flocks were counted by 
thousands, and their increase by tens of thousands ; 
and where the seasons were so changed, that the 
weary of the Old World who sought this new Canaan 
would lose the land-marks of their past sorrows and 
disappointments. 

As the old man's strength returned, his interest 
in Lucy's readings increased ; and, when he saw the 
colour come back into her cheeks, and the brightness 
into her eyes, as she told of the increasing plenty 
and the growing greatness of the young colony, he 
often thought might not he take part in its advance- 
ment? 

Her father's heart beat quicker in his bosom, until 
hie resolved to gratify the longings of his child, and 
begin life afresh in this new land, twelve thousand 
miles away. 

Twelve thousand miles has the good ship traversed^ 
for hark to the cry of Lakb ! » 
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CHAPTER II. 

Two years before the arrival of the Leonards in 
Australia, the colony had been visited by a great 
droughty and nuiny of the settlers had been ruined, 
or subjected to considerable loss ; and, consequently, 
the new comers found little difficulty in obtaining a 
location. 

The run, as it is called, which the Leonards selected, 
was in the Grosse Valley, near the foot of the Blue 
Mountains, and not far from the new road then just 
completed by convict-labour, and which leads into the 
Bathurst country, the recent discovery of three bold 
spirits, named Wentworth, Lawson, and Blaxland. 

Their house was rough enough externally, but 
within some small pains had been taken to make 
it comfortable. Two of the rooms were papered with 
old newspapers, and the large kitchen, in which the 
family generally resided, was lined with thin planking. 
A wooden fence ran round the house, and enclosed 
ground enough to grow vegetables and grain for their 
domestic use. Beyond this enclosure was a paddock 
and the farm-buildings, consisting of stables, barns,, 
storehouses, and sheds for sheep-shearing. There 
were a few trees about the house, but their thin 
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foliage, doll and vertical, did not afford mncli shade 
from the fierce December sun, and Christmas was 
near, when our story again found the Leonards. 

They had been very prosperous ; their flocks of 
sheep numbered over three thousand ; they had two 
out-stationed shepherds and an experienced stockman, 
besides two labourers, whom they had brought with 
them from England. The only drawback to their 
comfort was the failing health of Mr. Leonard, and 
the old wound in the leg sometimes made him pri- 
soner for days. It was during a severe attack, 
rendered more distressing from the absence of all 
medical aid, that, towards the close of the day, a 
stranger arrived at the station. He was one of those 
restless, careless fellows, to whom new scenes and 
society are necessary, and who, loving a roving life, 
will not settle anywhere, but ride from farm to farm 
as sheep-shearers, and earn abundance of money ta 
supply their wants and pleasures. This man was 
usually called Bed Dick, from the colour of his hair, 
which he wore in great profusion over head and face. 
His appearance was not much in his favour, as he 
appeared at the door of Mr. Leonard's house, booted 
and spurred, without coat or waistcoat, and wearing 
only a red shirt, secured at the waist by a broad belt 
of leather. He had a stockman's whip (a formi- 
dable weapon) in his hand, and a torn " jerry '* hat 
upon his head, and was altogether as picturesque a 
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yagabond as a painter could have desired for a model, 
but bore an excellent character for good nature and 
Lonesty. He was welcomed to whatever the larder 
<;ontained, and Lucy was not stingy in her house- 
keeping. 

The remains of a pudding, known as ^^ Station 
Jack/' two or three large " dampers,"* and about 
half-a-pint of whisky, soon disappeared before the 
hungry stranger. Bick then lighted his pipe, and 
settled down for a talk with his entertainers. As a 
matter of course, they spoke of Mr. Leonard's ail- 
ments, and their regret at the absence of medical 
assistance 

" I once thought,'' said Dick, " that I should 
never take physic as long as I lived, but last sum- 
mer made me glad enough of a doctor. I paid my 
fet visit to the new country yonder — ^to Bathurst — 
and somehow or other, whether from over-heating 
myself with work, or drinking too much whisky to 
cool myself, I got laid on my back with fever. My 
iSist visit would have been my last, had not the 
people at the station where I was been both kind and 
clever. They were new squatters from England, 
and the old lady might be president of the College 
of Physicians from what she seemed to know of physic 
I was out of my senses some days, and shocked the 

* Bread made into cakes and baked on tke hearth. 
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old lady sadly by a rough way I have of speaking 
BOW and then. I swear a deal at times, but I don't 
mean anything by it. Well, it was some weeks before 
I was on my legs again, and, as I said, I might have 
been located there for ever, bat for the skill of Mrs. 
Wycherley." 

" Mrs. Wycherley ? — and from England ? '* ex- 
claimed Lucy. 

" Yes ; why not ? " inquired Red Dick, looking 
somewhat surprised at Lucy. " Most of the squatters 
are from the Old Country. I forget the name of 
the place they came from. It was no great way from 
Canterbury.*' 

" Grasdvale ? " said Lucy, almost breathlessly. 

'^ Grassvale ! " exclaimed Dick ; '^ that was the 
name of the place, sure enough. Do you know 
it?'' 

" Know it ! " replied Mr. Leonard. " It is our 
native place, and the Wycherleys were our next 
neighbours." 

" Then take my advice," said Dick. " Send, as 
you can't go, to Mrs. Wycherley, and I'll be bound 
she'll put you to rights in a day or two. You'll let 
me camp down here for to-night, and -to-morrow I'm 
for the Bathurst country, and will guide any one 
you'll send to Wycherley's run. You think over it 
by the morning. And now, if you please, I'll turn 
in. Anywhere will do for me;" and, swallowing 
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another glass of whiskey, he followed one of Leo- 
nard's men to the bed which had been prepared 
for him. 

Lucy at the same time went out into the little 
enclosure, and walked up and down in deep 
thought 

^' To be so near, not more than sixty miles apart, 
and not to have sought me out I Is he offended so 
deeply that he has no desire to see me again ? Per- 
haps he has been unfortunate, and the great drought 
may have destroyed hia flocks, and he still feara 
my father's opposition. He does not know how 
my father's changed, how humbled, how anxious ta 
atone to both of us for the cruel past. Can Charles 
have changed also, and lost the love he once had 
for me ? " 

The thought made her weep, and she buried her 
face in her hands until the tears welled through her 
fingers. 

" Oh, no ! no ! I have suffered as he has ! Sleep- 
less nights, anxious days, coldness and reproach, and 
my love has outlived all. I cannot, will not bear 
this state of doubt ! Shall I write to him ? My 
letter may miscarry, and he may never know that I 
have written to him. Shall I go ? Why not ? I 
love him with all the love I have. My life is wear- 
ing away in misery and doubt. I have sworn to him 
my troth, and am his wife in the sight of Heaven, 
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and in my own estimation. Why should I not go ? 
Because I am a woman, and my conduct might be 
hardly judged ? Be it so. I will not sacrifice my 
own peace, and, perhaps — yes, perhaps, his also, from 
such an unworthy fear ; and it is my duty to risk 
something, knowing how much suffering Charles's 
love of me has caused to him and others. I will go 
to-morrow !." 

She re-entered the house, and told her father what 
«he had been thinking in the garden, and it was not 
until he had consented to her making the journey 
that she spoke of the advantage likely to be derived 
from Mrs. Wycherley's doctoring. She was anxious, 
most anxious, for her father's recovery ; but at this 
time she fancied it would be hypocrisy not to attri- 
bute the motive for her journey to her desire to see 
Charles. 

At daybreak a plentiful breakfast was prepared, 
Q>nd which Bed Dick ate with more than his usual 
appetite (no trifle, by the bye), being stimulated 
thereto by the prospect of having such companions 
as Lucy and her servant, old David, from Grassvale 

Before they started, Lucy went to her father's 
bedside, and kneeling down, folded the old man's 
iiead in her arms^ and said — 

" Dear father, I have told you truly all that has 
passed in my thoughts, and why I undertake this 
journey. I know not how it may end, but I shall 
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feel God's blessing will bo upon it if yon tell me you 
approve the motive/' 

" From the bottom of my heart I do ! '* answered 
Leonard ; '^ and it will take a load from me to know 
that those whom I have put asnnderare again imited. 
My ailments are not all of my body. A stubborn 
will, Lucy, a stubborn will is, indeed, a curse ! Cro, 
go, my child ! " and having kissed each other ten- 
derly, Lucy departed. 

The party were all well mounted, for most of the 
labouring men in Australia keep a stout nag of their 
own, and old David was a capital judge of horseflesh. 
Their road lay at first through a small wood of gum 
trees, with which were intermixed gigantic nettles, 
grasses, and ferns, some of them fifteen or twenty 
feet in height, with proportionate bulk and expan- 
sion. Beautiful, but scentless, flowers grew in pro- 
fusion on the wayside, whilst the boughs of the trees 
were scarcely less brilliant in appearance, from the 
number of parrots and other songless birds, clothed 
in the most gorgeous plumage, and constantly in 
motion. Before Lucy's party reached the open 
country, they halted to rest and feed their horses, 
as Bed Dick advised that their next should be a long 
stage ; and then, after a restof four hours, to resume 
their journey by moonlight. 

During the halt, Lucy more than once endeavoured 
to make further inquiries about the Wycherleys; but 
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her courage failed her, and Dick was too busy attend- 
ing to the comforts of himself and his horse to allow 
many opportunities for conversation. 

Mounted again, their way now lay over a plain of 
soft, elastic turf, dotted at great intervals with the 
huts of the out-stationed shepherds, and whitened 
here and there with vast flocks of sheep. Now and 
then herds of graceful emus might be seen, and 
occasionally the gigantic crane rose into the air, dis- 
turbed from his banquet at some river's side. The 
distressing cry of the dingoe, that pest of the shep- 
herd, was sometimes heard from patches of brush- 
wood ; and the flies and mosquitoes were not idle in 
the sun. 

Another halt, and Dick, spreading a large blanket 
over the bough of a tree, made a little tent for Lucy. 
Having tethered and hobbled the horses, Dick pro- 
duced a tea-kettle and frying-pan, and with old 
David's assistance soon furnished a savoury and 
refreshing meal, which being ended, the two men, 
without ceremony, lighted their pipes, rolled them- 
selves up in their blankets, and in due season snored 
in concert. 

Lucy dosed a little, but her thoughts were too busy 
to let her sleep. The evening deepened into night* 
Old scenes, old friends, old feelings came back to her 
as she sat musing in her little tent, until the familiar 
cry of the cuckoo (which in the New World is heard 
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only at night) overpowered her quite, and she wept 
aloud. Relieved by her tears, she fell. into a deep 
sleep, and dreamed she was standing beneath the old 
church-porch, watching a broken cobweb waving in 
the light of a winter's sun. 

She was asleep, when the voice of David awakened 
her to resume their journey, and for a moment or two 
she could not recall her thoughts from the old times 
and the Old World. 

The moon had risen, and they soon found them- 
selves on the new road lately cut through the Blue 
Mountains, and were obliged to ride with some 
•caution. On one side of the road they saw a long 
log-hut, around which sentries were placed, their 
bright arms glittering in the moonlight. 

"The convict barracks," said Dick, "and a 
pretty nest of devils inside of 'em, miss. We have 
to thank 'cm for this road, bad as it is.'' 

" We musn't grumble, I suppose," said old David; 
" but if I break my horse's knees I shall pray for 
some of 'em." 

" And they want somebody's prayers," replied 
Dick, " for they're a desperate lot. Two of 'em got 
away from this gang about a month ago, and have 
been living by thieving whatever comes in their way. 
See yonder clump of trees iu the valley there, to the 
right of the hill ? — that's Wycherley's run." 

Lucy having gazed a minute, felt her eyes grow 
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dim^ and she grasped the mane of her horse for sup- 
port in her saddle. Dick saw the change which came 
over her face, but without in the least guessing the 
cause, and attributing it naturally to the fatigue of 
her journey. 

" I was afraid how it would be,'" said Dick, sup- 
porting Lucy with his arm ; "we ought not to have 
been in such a hurry, having miss with us. Here, 
old chap, give me your canteen, and put a dash of 
whisky in the cup.'* 

He made Lucy swallow a small quantity, and 
seeing her revive, proposed to lift her from her saddle 
to rest for awhile ; but she thanked him, saying, with 
a faint smile — 

" I am quite well now, and would rather go at 
once to Mrs. Wycherley.'' 

" So be it,'' said Dick ; " another mile, and we shall 
be on their run, and then the road leads direct to the 
house/' The mile was soon accomplished. 

" I must part company with you now, miss," said 
Dick, " as I have a long ride before me. When you 
reach the top of yonder hill, you will see the lot below 
you, and be sure of a hearty welcome when you get 
there." 

As he spoke, the first red streak of morning Ughted 
up the sky at the back of the hill, and the figure of a 
horseman stood out in strong reliei^ as one had done 
years ago in the moonlight. 

F 
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"There is Wycherley,*' continued Dick. **I 
never see a man once, but I know him at a mile 
distance ; so good-bye, miss,'* — Lucy conld only bow 
her head and wave her hand — " good-bye, old boy, 
tell Wycherley that Red Dick has not forgotten him 
or his kindness \* and then waving his torn jerry in 
the air, he rode off at a pace which showed the con- 
straint he had put upon himself to accommodate 
Lucy. 

Lucy needed not to be told that the distant figure 
was Wycherley ; for her heart beat violently, and her 
cheeks flushed as the distance between them was 
lessened, until a tremor seized her, and she felt inca- 
pable of speech. She motioned to David to address 
Wycherley, who was now within a few yards of them. 
David had known Charles but slightly, his duties 
genenJIy keeping him afield, and his Sundays being 
usually spent at a distant village, where his wife was 
in service. It was no wonder, therefore, that David 
was forgotten. 

"I think you're Mr. Wycherley,'" said David, 
touching his hat. 

" I am, my good man. Can I serve you ?" 

" Well, sir, we have come from the Grosse Valley 
to see Mrs. Wycherley.'* 

" To see Mrs. Wycherley ? Do you know her ?" 

" That young lady has done so many a long year/' 
replied David, pointing to Lucy, who still sat speech- 
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less, and with her eyes steadfastly, fixed upon 
Wycherley. 

Wycherley raised his hat, but gave no sign of 
recognition. 

" I am sorry/' he said, " not to be able to conduct 
you to ouy poor home, as the dingoes have played 
some havoc with one of our flocks, and the shepherd 
requires instant assistance. Mrs. Wycherley will be 
only too glad to welcome an old friend. Another 
mile brings you to our house. Good morning ; I 
hope to be back before noon to-m(Mrrow/' He bowed 
to Lucy, and rode on. 

So he had forgotten her ! Each lineament of his was 
faithfully remembered ; but he had seen and spoken 
to her, and gone on his way without the faintest 
recognition of her ! And this was man's love f — his 
love, so unlike her own ! Day by day, almost hour 
by hour, she had recalled his beloved face, and found 
a dreamy solace in the vividness of her memory. 
Change had, indeed, come over both. Long travel, 
great cares had been the lot of each ; but her love 
could not forget, or be cheated by time and sorrows. 
She blamed her own weakness which had kept her 
silent ; for had she spoken, he might have remem- 
bered her voice as some familiar sound he had 
once listened to and loved. He would return to- 
morrow before noon ! She would not dare to wait a 
second meeting ; but she had no choice, and must 

F 2 
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accept the shelter of his roof, as she could scarcely sit 
her tired horse. They had reached the house, indeed, 
whilst she debated these matters in her mind ; and 
almost falling into the arms of old David, she dis- 
mounted, and sat upon the horse-block at the door. 
The barking of a large watch-dog soon brought forth 
a comely woman, about thirty years of age, who 
offered her hand in the frankest manner to the new 
comers, and bade them heartily welcome. She had 
already prepared an excellent meal for her expected 
guests, as she had seen them cross the hill where 
they had met Wycherley ; and like a good hostess, 
forbore asking them any questions until Lucy and her 
attendant had refreshed themselves sufficiently. She 
would have been more or less than woman to have 
continued silent after that ; and therefore inquired 
(when David had left to tend the horses) whence 
they came, whither they were going, and the object 
of their journey. 

Lucy was not so frank with her entertainer as she 
had been with her father, but /gave as the cause of 
their journey the illness of Mr. Leonard, and the 
hope they entertained of obtaining some relief from 
the skill of their old Grassvale neighbour, Mrs. 
Wycherley. 

'' How unfortunate ! " said the buxom hostess. 
'^ The old lady has gone on some mysterious private 
business to Port Philip ! She left us five days ago — 
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yes, this is Thursday — ^with a dray and a man- 
servant, and we do not expect her return until 
Monday, at soonest/' 

Lucy could only repeat, " How unfortunate ! " 

" But that need not matter, if you can spare the 
time to wait her return. My husband will be glad 
to entertain you, I am sure/' 

Her husband ! 

" Is Mr. Wycherley your husband ? " asked Lucy, 
her eyes distended, her lips apart and colourless. 

" Yes, thank Heaven ! " answered the smiling 
woman ; " and here is our darling boy, Charley ! 
Come here, Charley." 

A rosy-faced little fellow ran into the room, and 
hid his face in his mother's lap. 

" Foolish boy ! " said the mother, ''what are you 
frightened at? The lady won't hurt you/' 

The boy looked up, and, with more than childish 
bashfulness in his face, again sought refuge in his 
mother's lap. 

" He rarely sees strangers," said Mrs. Wycherley ; 
" you'll soon be friends ; " and, wondering that no 
word was spoken by her guest, she turned to where 
Lucy sat like a corpse upon her chair. 

To call for help, and apply the ordinary restoratives, 
were the work of a few minutes ; but Lucy remained 
so long in an unconscious state, that young Mrs. 
Wycherley became seriously alarmed. At last, howr 
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eyer, Lucj partially recoyered her consciousness, and 
then was taken to an inner room, and carefolly put 
to bed. She could not be said to sleep, but she lay 
perfectly calm for some time, with her eyes closed^ 
until the teais, stealing through the long lashes, 
brought her relief, as they had done before in her 
little tent in the forest. 

*' Forgive me all this trouble, dear madam/' Lucy 
said ; " my journey, and the disappointment at not 
finding — ^not finding old Mrs. Wycherley, over- 
powered me ; but, thanks to your kindness and care> 
I am quite recovered/' 

Lucy took the hand of her good hostess and raised 
it to her lips. As she did so, her eyes fell upon a 
plain gold ring which encircled the fourth finger of 
the hand, and she paused for a moment — ^for a 
moment only ; and then, with a deep sigh, pressed 
it to her lips, and prayed silently for a life of 
happiness for him who had placed it there. 

Young Mrs. Wycherley was much affected by this 
action, although she did not guess hqw much it had 
cost poor Lucy, and returned it with an embrace 
both hearty and sincere. 

When Lucy was left alone she turned her face 
from the light, and looked back into the past. What 
this woman was to hiniy she might have been, but 
for a pride which was now atoning for its faults in 
bodily suffering and deep remorse. Never more — 
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never more could the hope come that the wrongs of 
a time gone by might be redressed by a love long 
tried, and a repentance honestly confessed. For oyer 
he was dead to her ; and again she thought of the 
old churchyard, and its quiet graves, the little porch, 
and the broken web. 

He hoped to be back to-morrow at noon f They 
must never meet again ; and, as though fearing that 
he might suddenly return, she rose and partly dressed 
herself. The only ornament the little room contained 
wa3 a portrait hanging over the fireplace. She 
knew it must be his before she was near enough to 
distinguish the features. She was right ; and 
beneath it was written — " From Charles Wycherley 
to his beloved mother, on her birthday, 18 — !' She 
did not like to remove the picture from the wall, and 
therefore stood upon a chair and kissed it where it 
hung. 

Again she remembered that he. hoped to be back 
to-morrow at noon; and completing her dressing 
hurriedly, rejoined Mrs. Wycherley, to the latter's 
great surprise. 

^' I am strong again, now,^' said Lucy ; '^ and as 
I must start homewards by day-break to-morrow " 

Good Mrs. Wycherley protested against such a 
proposition. 

" My father is very sick," continued Lucy, " and 
would be alarmed at a longer absence — ^indeed it 
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miiBt be 60 ; — and I wish, before I take my leave of 
you, to ask a few qaestions. Had you known" — 
Lucy paused a moment before she could speak his 
name — "Mr. Wycherley long before you married 
him ? " 

The colout rose into Mrs. Wycherley's cheeks as 
she answered, " Yes." 

"And you were married here in Australia V asked 
Lucy. 

" No," repUed Mrs. Wycherley, with some hesita- 
tion, as though the interrogatories were unwelcome. 
" No — we were married the week before we sailed 
for the colony. Why do you ask ? '* 

" Mere idle curiosity,'' answered Lucy. " We 
were such — such very near neighbours at Grassvale, 
that I wondered I had not heard of his marriac:a" 

Mrs. Wycherley appeared relieved by this avowal 
Why? 

" As I have not been fortunate enough to meet 
with our old neighbour," said Lucy, after a minute's 
pause, " I should be glad to leave her a few lines of 
remembrance. Can I have some paper ? " 

"You have asked me for the rarest thing in the 
house," replied Mrs. Wycherley; "for, having no one 
in England with whom we care to correspond, we 
seldom require writing-paper. Stay, will this do? 
Here is the blank leaf of a book, and may answer the 
purpose, if your letter is not to be a long one.'' As 
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she spoke, she tore out the leaf, and placed it on the 
tahle, with an inkstand used by her husband to keep 
his farm accounts. " There, now I leave you ; and, 
while you write. Til make the dampers.^' 

On " hospitable thoughts intent,'" Mrs. Wycherley 
retreated into the back kiichen, where the embers 
of a wood-fire scarcely added to the heat of the 
weather. 

It was not to tlie absent Mrs. Wycherley that Lucy 
wished to write, and she hesitated how to address 
her lost lover. She had no unkindness towards 
him in her heart ; she had loved too well for that : 
but she wished to avoid the familiarity of the past. 

As she smoothed the paper before commencing, 
she saw written near the top, " Charles Wycherley ; '* 
and, as there was a small space between the margin 
and the Christian name, she wrote, with a trembling 
Land, the word " Dear."' 

She could only express herself in short sentences, 
and her letter was as follows : — 

" We have met, and you did not know me. You 
have forgotten me and married another. I have had 
strength to ask God's blessing upon your wife and 
child, and upon you. I shall never see you again — 
never. When I die — should I survive my father — 
you will know that to the last I have remembered 
you, and loved you. " Ltjot Leonard." 

When she had finisl^ed, her hand was cold as 
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stone. She folded the paper ' caref ally, however, 
and directed it to '^ Mrs. Wjcherley^ formerly of 
Grassvale." 

She passed part of the day in observing the 
arrangements of the hany as though she wished to 
impress them on her memory ; and, having established 
good relations with the child, led him by the hand 
wherever she went. He inquired her name, and she 
told him " Lucy.'' 

The boy soon mastered the word, and then asked 
her what other name she had ? 

She told him she wished him to remember her, and 
to speak of her as Lucy ; and that he might not forget 
her, she hung about his neck a little locket of gold, 
which contained two small ringlets of hair. She had 
no right to wear it longer, she thought. 

In the evening she conversed with her kind hostess 
on the most ordinary subjects — ^matters connected 
with the £Eurm and the colony, but never mentioned 
Charles's name, and, when they parted for the night, 
kissed her tenderly. 

In the early morning, when Mrs. Wycherley went 
to call her to breakfast, she found Lucy had left her 
room, and was kneeling by the bedside of the boy, 
praying, her face made radiant by the rising sun. 

" Should you ever come to Grosse Valley," she 
said, as she held out her hand for the last time at 
parting — " should you ever come to Grosse VaUey, 
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be sure of a sister's welcome — remember, a sister's 
welcome ;'' and then, with one hasty glance around 
her, she led the way bad^ towards her own home 

The next evening was Ghiistmas Eve, and she 
started when she remembered this, and thought of 
one long past, and the parting at her father's wicket, 
when she believed no heavier time could ever come. 
She was deceived, for then hope had not left her. 

When Wycherley returned at noon, his first 
inquiry of his wife was after their guests. Mrs. 
Wycherley told him the object of Lucy's visit, and 
gave him the note to his mother. 

" Then she was not an old friend of yours ?" said 
Wycherley. '^I had hoped she had been, Kate. 
Well, what was her name, and where does she come 
from?" 

" From Grassvale," replied the wife, " and her 
name is Leonard^Lucy Leonard." 

Wycherley sprung up, as if struck by a bullet. 

'^ Lucy Leonard here, in this wilderness ! " and, 
without a moment's hesitation, he opened and read 
the letter left for his mother. 

"WiU it never end?" he exclaimed. "Shall 
I never be at peace? Eate, I must follow this 
wretched girl. Ho, Tom ! " — calling to his stock- 
man — "saddle anything that will travel. I must 
ride to Grosse Valley at once. See all's ready in 
half an hour." 
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Wycherley went to give some other instractions to 
bis people, and his wife took np the letter which he 
had left upon the table. When she had read it, she 
clasped her hands together, and burst into tears. 



CHAPTER III. 

The next day was far advanced before Lucy and 
her attendant reached their home in Grosse Valley, 
for Red Dick's experience of Australian travelling 
had been of great service to them in their outward 
journey. Lucy found her father very Wjeak, and 
anxious for her return. 

The services of David, too, had been ill-spared 
from the farm, and the old man was compelled to go 
at once to one of the out-stations, where some irre- 
gularity had occurred. 

Lucy begged her father not to question her then 
upon what she had seen and heard, but be content to 
know that Charles was married ; that henceforward 
she had no trust but in her father, no desire but for 
his happiness. 

The evening — Christmas Eve — was closing in, and 
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the cool breeze which came up the valley tempted Mr. 
Leonard out of doors. The sun was setting amid 
clouds of fire, and the owls, which screech by day, 
were winging their way to the distant woods, in token 
that night was approaching. In a moment, as it 
were, two rough-looking fellows leaped the fence 
which surrounded • the house, and made direct to 
Mr. Leonard. The men were armed with guns, in ill 
condition, and the remains of their convict dresses 
at once declared their character and occupation. 

" One word,'^ said the foremost ruffian, " and I 
drive a bullet through your brain ! " 

Leonard started more at the voice than at the 
threat, for he was sure he had heard it before, and 
associated with some such deed of violence as the 
present. 

He was right, for the fellow once seen could never 
be quite forgotten, although his face was covered 
now with a miserable beard and whiskers. It was 
Fothergoose, one of the escfkped convicts, to whom 
Hed Dick had referred on the road to Bathurst 
country. 

" We are not hard to satisfy," continued the 
scoundrel ; '' money, food, spirits and powder are all 
we ask. In with you, mate," addressing his com- 
panion, "and help yourself before any of the men 
come back to the farm." 

" Use no violence," said Leonard, " and you shall 
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have all you ask. I suffer too much from an injury 
receiyed in the Old Country to weigh money or money's 
worth against ill-treatment/' 

Fothergoose took two backward steps, and ex- 
claimed, with an oath — 

" Ton are not old Leonard, from Grassvale V 

" The same man ; and, if I mistake not, we have 
met before,^' answered Leonard. 

The notion tickled Fothergoose so much that he 
laughed till he roared again. 

A shriek from the house, however, checked his 
merriment ; and pushing Leonard into his seat, from 
which he had risen at the cry of Lucy, shouted at the 
doorway — 

" HuUo, mate ! don't hurt the girl, or^ we part 
company." 

The fellow replied with oaths and brutal jests ; 
and dreadfrd might have been the ending of that day 
had not a horseman appeared, coming at a rapid 
pace towards the station. 

Fothergoose instantly gave the alarm ; but not 
before the new comer had either discerned that some- 
thing was wrong or had heard Lucy's cries. The 
man put his horse into a gallop, and not waiting to 
open the gate, cleared the fence at a bound. Fother- 
goose levelled his piece, and covered the rider as he 
advanced, whilst his comrade endeavoured to carry off 
the booty obtained in the house. The horseman was 
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within ten yards of the deadly weapon, when Fother- 
goose, uttering a cry of surprise, hurriedly fired his 
piece, and fled after his companion. The villain had 
missed his aim — hnt it was impossible for a horse to 
follow the road he took ; and, much to the regret of 
all who knew him, the rascal escaped the halter.* 

It was Wychorley who had arrived thus oppor- 
tunely, and the cries of Lucy and the report of the 
gun had reached the ears also of a waggon-party 
approaching in an opposite direction to that from 
which deliverance had come. 

" This is, indeed, strange, Mr. Wycherley,^' said 
Leonard, as he recognized his deliverer ; " twice, and 
on the same day o'the year, am I indebted to you 
almost for my life/' 

Wycherley muttered something which was not 
intelligible to Mr. Leonard. 

« I once did you great injustice, Mr. Wycherley," 

* The end of Mr. Fothergoose was worthy of the man. Jamee, 
in his Sottth Awtralia, states that a fellow of the name of Magee 
was the first person condemned to be hanged in the new colony, 
and had narrowly escaped his sentence, owing to the difficnlty of 
procuring a hangman. At last a yolunteer was found, and 
appeared at the place of execution disgraised in a hideoosly 
grotesque mask, with broad streaks of white paint under the 
eyes. This fellow performed his loathsome task so badly, that 
the unhappy Magee suffered greatly, and the sight rousing the 
indignation of the populace, the executioner was hunted into the 
bush, and never more heard of. Mr. Fothergoose was this 
antipodean Jack Ketch. 
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said Leonard, after a long pause ; ^' and it has been 
my earnest hope — nay, it was my great inducement 
to settle in this colony, — that the time would come 
when I conld make all odds evens, and see yon mar- 
ried to Lucy. But that's all past. I must make it 
up to you some other way/' 

Wycherley did not speak instantly ; but, still 
looking down upon the ground, he said at length — 

^' Can the service I have accidentally rendered you 
to-day be counted against former injuries done by 
one of my name ? " 

Lucy had stolen to the door, when she heard the 
voice of Wycherley ; but her strength failed her, and 
she leant against the post for support. 

'' One of your name ? " asked Leonard, with sur- 
prise. 

*' I blush to say," — ^he could ^ot go on, but bowed 
his head, and looked upon the ground again. 

A light seemed to dawn upon Leonard, and shone 
through all the intervening years, as he exclaimed — 

'* I remember ! On the night that I was robbed, 
I said that one of the thieves was like you. It was 
80 ! Charles Wycherley, you are a robber ! " 

'^ No ! " shrieked a voice from the half-opened 
door behind the speaker, and Lucy staggered in, her 
face white as snow. 

" No ! " she exclaimed. " Deny it, Charles Wy- 
cherley ! do not let me think all that in a moment 
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has rushed into my mind is troth, or a murder will 
lie upon yonr soni, for I shall die ! '^ 

Wycherley covered his fjEu;e with his hands, and 
groaned aloud. 

" I say a thief!'' exclaimed Leonard; "who beg- 
gared me in pocket, ruined me in health, and yet 
was mean enough to take the thanks I gave him as 
an honest man. Wretch, begone ! and never darken 
these doors again ! " 

Leonard tried to drag Lucy from the room. With 
a violent effort she released herself from her father, 
and rushing to Wycherley, pulled his hands from his 
face, and cried, like one mad, " Speak, man, and let 
me die ! " Wycherley only looked at her, and shud- 
dered as though stricken with the ague. 

So excited had been the actors jn this scene, that 
the party with the waggon had arrived unnoticed, the 
beautiful turf-road which led to the house having 
nearly silenced the noise of their wheels. As Lucy 
made this appeal, a man, sunburnt and weather- 
stained, entered the room and stood by Wycherley — 
his very counterpart ! 

The moment he was observed, Wycherley uttered 
a loud cry, and sunk down and clasped his arms 
about his brother's legs. 

" Come back, at last — come back ! " he cried. 
" Oh ! God of Mercy, how have I deserved this ! 
No word must be spoken now but truth. I was your 

G 
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assailant, Mr. Leonard ; I was the wicked man who 
drove his loving brother into exile, and nearly wrecked 
yonr gentle daughter's peace. I am Raymond Wy- 
cherley — ^here is Charles ! "' 

Lucy wonld have been overpowered by this dis- 
covery had not a woman's words, a moth^'s love, 
supported her, until she found a resting-place upon 
the true heart she had so doubted. Christmas Eve 
promised to be a happy one in the New World ; and 
as those who had been so long estranged sat again 
together in the warm night-air and the bright moon- 
light, Charles told his simple story: 

When, at his mother's request, he was compelled 
to leave England, not daring even to bear his own 
name, fearing to compromise his erring brother, stung 
by his mother's apparent preference for her other son, 
and despairing of ever claiming the hand of Lucy, he 
grew reckless of the future, and entering himself on. 
board a merchant-ship as a common sailor, went the 
long voyage without communicating the course he 
had taken to any one. Each time that he returned 
to England he made secret inquiries after those he 
had left behind, and at last went down to Bratchley, 
and saw his uncle, Mr. Orace. From him he learned 
that Raymond had given promise of a better future, 
and that he would not let his mother rest until she 
consented to go to Australia, whither he concluded 
Charles had gone before. That he had found one 
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who had long known and monmed his follies, willing 
to trust to the better nature she believed to be in 
him, and to share the evil or the good that awaited 
him in the New World. And when Charles heard 
this, and that Lucy had gone also, it was thought in 
search of the man to whom she had plighted her 
troth under the old church-porch, he resolved to for- 
get all his wrongs, and join those he loved more 
dearly for their sorrowa And so he wrote to the one 
whose love he knew could never change ; and when 
his ship reached port in the New World a mother's 
ajms were waiting to receive him. From knowledge 
he had gained in England he next sought out her 
whom he had loved so truly, with what result we 
have shown already^ 

As the night wore on, two women and two men 
were left alone to welcome Christmas in. The head 
of one reposed upon her lover, the other cradled upon 
her bosom a repentant son. 

The cuckoo-clock chirped merrily the hour of 
twelve: and so passed Christmas Eve in the New 
World 
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THE CHRISTMAS ERRAND. 



At the southernmost end of the little village of 
Bnugton stands a small cottage, remarkable for 
nothing but its somewhat picturesque gable-end and 
pretty conservatory. It is a neighbourly sort of 
cottage, attaching itself to a row of smaller houses, 
and scarcely shutting itself away, by low wooden 
railings, from its opposite neighbour, a most indus- 
trious wheelwright's shop, where saw and adze or 
hammer are going from morning till night, making 
pleasant sounds of labour, and keeping the south end 
of the village wide awake. Not that Snugton is a 
drowsy village. Oh no ! There is the blacksmith's 
lower down, that tells you when it is daybreak by the 
hard breathing of its bellows, and the clink, clink of 
its anvil ; and, when it is meal-times, by the silence 
of its iron tongue. And then, midway, there is the 
once famous' posting-house, that could not contain 
itself in the days of its glory, but stepped out on to 
the village-green, and built a sort of house of ease 
to the mother hotel, to which it is connected only 
by a long beam, supporting the sign of the Blue 
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Dragon, which hangg lazily ia summer, and swings 
and screeches on yrinter nights. True, " First pair 
out ! " is now rarely heard, but there are thirsty souls 
enough in Snugton to keep the centre of the village 
from stagnating. There are shops, too, on the other 
side of the way, where men and maids can deck 
themselves out in all kinds of rustic finery. Such 
waistcoats ! putting to shame the gayest of Turkey 
carpets, and studded all over with emerald and ruby 
and opal knobs as large as marrowfat peas, and worth 
at least a shilling a dozen. Such corduroys ! Take 
them from the beam to which they are suspended 
outside the door, and they would stand on end 
of themselves, the cords are so stout and broad 
and gummy. Such coats ! Broad-shouldered, wide- 
waisted coverings, that look as though they could 
carry sacks of com, or mow or reap, or do any kind 
of hard work, and have such a profusion of large 
mother-o'-pearl buttons, that you ahnost exclaim, 
"Please to remember the grotto \" Leather leg- 
gings, too, rather small in the calf, but very liberal 
at the ankle, wave about, and remind one of the 
larder of Giant Blunderbore, as described in that 
veracious history "Jack the Giant-killer." Such 
caps and flowery " whiskers'' in the windows ! The 
flowers ought to be gay and full-blown to stand 
a chance against the rosy faces and white teeth and 
bright eyes of the girls about Snugton. Then there's 
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the barber — or, as he delighteth to style himself 
hairdresser— whose bow-windowed shop (part of an 
old inn that afforded " good entertainment to man 
and horse'" in the days of Queen Bess) is fall of 
lures for fish, stuffed birds, and toys for children, 
plainly indicating that the barber has more sympathy 
with the sports and pastimes of his neighbours than 
with cutting, and curling, and shaving for a penny. 
There are always gossips to be found at his threshold. 
Over the way, at the comer of a by-Toad, is a perfect 
pantechnicon: tea, sugar, tenpenny nails, candles, 
bacon, crockery, bread, ironware, butter, gunpowder, 
mops, Epsom salts — in short, everything that is 
required by a civilized Englishman in a small way. 
As for the sweetmeats made upon the premises, mind 
you, they defy competition. Not that I profess, at 
my time of life, to be a judge, but my thirteenth 
daughter, who has cut nothing but sweet teeth all 
her life, declares the confections to be perfection. 

If you walk on, you will see there is a dear old 
English vUlage-green, with three venerable geese, 
and (at the proper season) a hopeful family of gos- 
lings, eating their commons. Those geese, I believe, 
are (like Guildhall pigeons) the property of them- 
selves, and live in the old hollow elm at the north end 
of the green. That old tree was once a great-headed 
giant, and stood boldly alone in the centre of the 
green ; but time and the winds have robbed it of its 
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branches, and what remains of it has been preserved 
by the piety of the good doctor of the village, who 
has fenced it round with turf, marigolds, stocks, 
and sunflowers, which even the three grey geese 
respect and spare. We have passed the post-office. 
I question if St. Martin's-le-Grand can hold its head 
higher in a prop^ way, or show more business and 
bustle. Having said a word to our excellent Mend 
the shoemaker, whose lapstone '^ makes music all day 
long,"' we have taken a pe^ at the rectory, lying 
back snug among its plashed hedges and treUised 
walks, and now stand at the doctor's wicket. You 
need not do so if you are sick, weary, or sad ; the 
door is always open for such to enter, and find relief 
and solace, and those bright, sweet young fEu^es 
clustered at the window are lighted up by hearts both 
warm and good. God bless bright faces ! 

Tou can't be dull at the north end of the village, 
for the kennel of the P hounds is here, and 

'* Dido and Bendigo, 
Merry LaBS and Towler'* 

keep up an almost continual chorus from their tune- 
ful throats, occasionally varied by the rating of Mr. 
Bowker, the huntsman. A few steps further, and we 
come to the barbican (or turnpike-gate) and its faithful 
guardians, the gatekeeper and his missus ; and, hav* 
ing bid them ^' Ood-den,'' let us return to the cottage 
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at the south end. It has, as you may see, a hedge-row 
of roses running along the side, with a background 
of yew, thick and tall enough to have a bower cut in 
the midst of it. Here is another hedge of honey- 
suckle and roses mingled together with a dwarf jes- 
samine-tree, almost as white as a twelfthcake with 
blossoms. This little cottage has the impudence to 
call itself " furnished," and lets itself out during the 
warm months of the ye^. It is made up inside of 
all sorts of odd nooks and corners, and filled with 
equally odd waifs and strays of furniture. The draw- 
ing-room is about as large as an omnibus, and the 
dining-hall had been once upon a time a kitchen, 
until it choked up its ingle with bricks, and sported 
a register-stove. Ah ! I have spent many a pleasant 
hour in that same ingle, chatting with one I love 
very dearly — my sister Judith. Her . husband died 
some five years ago He had been a curate, and left 
her with little more than an annuity of one hundred 
pounds, which she inherited from my fiather, and had 
taken up her abode at Snugton the year after his 
death, her only companion being her daughter Fanny. 
Fanny was about thirteen when this great loss came 
upon them ; and, although her mother struggled 
bravely to master her grief, there was enough of 
sorrow always about their daily life to subdue the 
spirits of Fanny, and make her pensive and sensi- 
tive. The inhabitants of Snugton are, peculiarly, a 
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kind, neighbourly people, and sought, as is their 
TV'ont, by a thousand small courtesies, to gain the 
acquaintance, if not the confidence, of my sister and 
her daughter; but, although their friendly offices 
were not rejected, they were received with so much 
reserve, that even the good folk of Snugton gave up 
the attempt in despair. Fanny was a gentle, aflFec- 
tionate creature, so much so, that I looked with some 
apprehension to her future life, knowing, as I did, 
that it was necessary for her to go out into the world 
and earn her bread. Arrangements had been made 
already to place her in a milliner's establishment at 
the west end of London, and she was only detained 
by her mother as a companion during the first 
months of her vridowhood. At length the time 
arrived for her departure, and, with her little box of 
clothes, and a pet linnet in a cage, we — ^for I was to 
be her guardian on the journey — ^took our places in 
a second-class carriage for London. When the train 
arrived at Snugton, I had observed a young man, of 
some one or two and twenty, gazing listlessly, out of 
the window of an adjoining carriage ; why he should 
have attracted my attention I know not, but he had 
done so sufficiently to make me recognize him when, 
on the train stopping at the next station, he entered 
the compartment in which Fanny and I were seated. 
For a moment I felt something like displeasure at 
what I thought an intrusion ; but, as he appeared to 
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take no notice of either of ns, I soon got the better 
of my annoyance, and proceeded to read a book I had 
with me. Fanny did the same, bat whenever I 
looked np from the page I was reading, I found the 
young man looking fixedly at Fanny. I was half 
inclined to remonstrate, but as she appeared uncon** 
scions of his impertinence, and as our journey was a 
short one, I contented myself by thro?ring all the 
uncle I could into my face, and looking him down. 

Three years passed away, and Fanny had, by the 
aid of some fnends of her &ther, commenced busi- 
ness in the smallest way upon her own account. A 
little shop in one of the little streets running out of 
Mayfair had the plainest and neatest of muslin cur- 
tains drawn across the window, inside of which was 
exhibited a very neatly-written label, " Ladies' own 
materials made up'' At the back of ibe Aop was 
a very small parlour, looking out into a neighbouring 
garden (for it was not sufficiently well off to have 
one of its own), and there used Fanny to sit at work, 
listening to her mother reading, or to the cheerful 
song of her fsivourite little linnet 

Fanny was getting on fsunously, through the 

patronage of a kind lady in Street, May&ir, 

and who had recommended her, amongst other em- 
ployers, to the notice of Mrs. Colonel Giaytown. 
Mrs. Graytown was a widow when she manied tiie 
colcmel, who proved a brutal and debauched fellow. 
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and treated her with great indignity, because she 
refused to sacrifice her private fortune to satisfy his 
disreputable waste. 

Matters were in this state when a change was 
observed by me and my sister to take place in 
Fanny. She either was physically ill, or she had 
some secret that was preying upon her mind. I 
thought she iras consumptive. Her mother thought 
she was in love, ^nd her mother was right But 
who was the object? That was the question. 
She never visited anywhere, never received any one 
at home ? Whenever I joked her about a sweet- 
heart she turned red, and sometimes became angry. 
When her mother hinted at the same thing, her 
eyes would fill with tears (though she thought we 
did not ,see them), and then she would laugh aloud ; 
but there was no mirth in the sound — ^it was a 
hollow counterfeit 

I will never tell — no, though the Lord Chancellor 
should consider my silence a contempt of the High 
Court of Chancery, and send me to the Queen's 
Bench — I never will tell - how we found out her 
secret. Perhaps I discovered it ; perhaps it was 
her mother. It only concerns you to know what it 
was. Listen. Judith's brother-in-law was much 
older than her late husband, and living, as she did, 
at the West-end, and the brother-in-law at Islington, 
they never would have seen each other had my 
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sister stood upon ceremony, and waited for him to 
call upon her. Mr. Joslin — ^that was his name — 
had been very kind to Judith, and it was he who 
had been the cause of Fanny setting up for herself. 
So twice a month Judith paid the old man a visit, 
and it was upon one of the days set apart for this 
purpose that tee found out the truth. 

It was the 22nd of last December that Fanny 
was sitting alone in her little back parlour, a 
widow's cap (Mrs. Colonel Graytown's, by the bye) 
lying before her on the table, partly " made up'' — 
her needle and fingers were idle, and her linnet 
chirped and chirped in vain to attract the atten- 
tion of its mistress. "No ; Fanny was in dream-land. 
She was not happy either, for she moved her head 
up and down and pressed her lips together, and 
then raised her eyes to heaven, as though she prayed 
for strength to resist some evil. A sharp tap upon 
the shop window made her start up. In a moment 
she was at the door. In another moment she 
returned to the little room, followed by a young 
man — a gentleman evidently by his dress and 
manners. It was the same who had intruded him- 
self into the railway-carriage when we left Snugton. 
Had they been acquainted so long ? Had they met 
clandestinely for three years? I was not wrong 
when I feared for her future. Their greeting was 
that of lovers. No one could mistake it ; but in a 
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few minutes Fanny burst into tears, as though she 
could find no other utterance for her thoughts. It 
was December, as I have said, and the snow lay 
upon the roofs of the houses and on the tops of the 
walls and outbuildings. Yet Fanny threw up the 
window, as though oppressed by the heat of the 
little room. At length she spoke. 

" Henry Moore, what is the meaning of this letter?'' 
and she took from her bosom a folded sheet of paper. 

"Can you misunderstand it?'' answered the 
young man. "Can you not believe what I have 
told you there — that I love you more than life? 
that without you I have neither hope nor desire ? " 

" And yet you ask me to deceive my mother — 
my poor, trusting mother ? '' said Fanny, her tears 
almost choking her. 

" But for a while — a very little while," urged her 
lover. " When she knows how much I love you — 
how impossible it is for me to openly avow it — she 
will forgive us both." 

" Why impossible to avow it ? " asked Fanny, 

" Because to do so would ruin me with my uncle. 
In a few years, with a strong will, and the oppor- 
tunities offered me by my position, I shall be able 
to defy the opinions and the dictation of friends. 
Ah, Fanny," he continued, " did you love me as I 
love you — ^believe in me as I do in you — ^you would 
not at this moment kill me with hesitation." 
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Poor Fanny ! She bnried her &ce in her haads 
and wept aloud. 

"I have not told you all," said Henry. " Can 
you bear to hear what you must know in a day or 
two ? *' Fanny looked at him affirighted. 

"In a week, Fanny, I leave England for some 
years/' 

" Oh, Henry ! " and the poor girl trembled from 

* 

head to foot. 

"Yes, for years, Fanny; my uncle has decided 
upon my future. I am to represent his house of 
business in Hamburg. Am I to go alone ? " 

Her answer was not made in words. She pressed 
Henry's hand to her lips, whilst he spoke more and 
more passionately of his love for her, and of the 
bright future in store for both. 

The linnet was still unheeded ; the constant com- 
panion of her toil and leisure was quite unregarded! 
The door of the cage, too, was unfastened. 

As yet Fanny had made no promise. There was 
silence for a few minutes, broken at last by Fanny. 

" Heniy ! " she paused and blushed deeply ; 
" Henry, do you forget you have told me nothing of 
your family? We have always spoken of other 
things, never of your family.'' 

" My family ! " replied Henry. " A foolish, fond 
mother ; a brutal stepfather, who treated me like a 
slave, though that is ended; a sordid uncle, who 
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believes in nothing but the balance at his banker' 
those are my fEimily. Why should I speak of them? 
Once away from England, and you shall know alL'^ 

The linnet flew to the window-sill, paused there 
for a moment, and then was gone! Still it was 
unheeded. 

Before Judith returned, her time being usually 
five o'clock, the lovers parted, and Fanny, returning 
to her little parlour, closed the window, and for the 
first time observed the absence of her linnet. She 
could hardly believe it had deserted her. When she 
had convinced herself that it had flown, she felt, 
oppressed as she was with a consciousness of having 
done wrong, as though its flight was an omen of evil. 

How gladly she sought her room when the hour 
for rest arrived ! She read and re-read Heniy's let- 
ter, and each time a terrible fear possessed her, each 
time stronger than the other. This one passage was 
the cause : ^' If you will trust yourself to my honour, 
nothing shall divide us.'' What could divide them 
if she were his wife ? " Trust to his honour ! " 
Honour ! He would have sworn at God's altar never 
to desert her. She read it no more, but, putting out 
the light, threw herself upon the bed dressed as she 
was. Oh, what a night she passed ! now believing 
him guilty of the basest treachery, then reproaching 
herself for mistrusting one so loving, so constant, as 
he had been-^speculating upon what her life would 
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be, did he abandon her for her suspicion ? Did she 
send him away with scorn for his perfidy ? I was right 
to fear for the future of such a loving, gentle nature. 

The morrow came at last. She was up before it 
was light, and set to work to complete her task for 
Mrs. Graytown. Her desire to keep faith with her 
new patroness was a good excuse for rapid work and 
silence. When it was finished, she put on her bon- 
net and cloak, scarcely speaking a word all the time, 
and went out into the street. More snow had fallen 
during the day, and the streets, little traversed in 
her neighbourhood, were ankle deep. Fanny was 
unconscious or indifferent to the state of the pave- 
ment, and, as the street in which Mrs. Graytown 
lived was at the back of Fanny's home, a few 
minutes brought her to the door. She paused before 
she knocked, her mind still occupied with the same 
thoughts that had perplexed her during the night- 
She had almost resolved to brave anything rather 
than the loss of him who sought to deceive her, when, 
casting her eyes down upon the ground, she saw her 
truant linnet. 

The bird evidently recognized her, and allowed her 
to catch it readily. Fanny wrapped her handkerchief 
round the wings of the linnet and placed it in her 
bosom. The action carried her thoughts back to her 
mother and the little room, and a hundred memories 
of maternal love. The battle was over ! 
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The victory was with her ! 

Fanny was shown into the dressing-room of Mrs. 
Graytown, who always treated her with great kind- 
ness, and now perceived that Fanny was ill and 
distressed. 

" Why, child, what is the matter with you ? Your 
hands are as cold as ice, and your lips perfectly colour- 
less,"' said thtit kind lady. And as she spoke Fanny's 
6ye fell upon a miniature-case which lay open upon 
the table. 

Gould she be deceived? Did her imagination 
conjure up his features, look at what she might ? 

" A miniature of my son,'' said Mrs. Graytown ; 
" my son by my first marriage — Henry Moore. Poor 
boy, he leaves England for Hamburg to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! " repeated Fanny, in a voice scarcely 
audible. At that moment Henry Moore entered the 
room, and Fanny, swooning, sank down at the feet 
of his mother. 

Fanny had passed three days in the delirium of 
fever. She was in the house of Mrs. Oraytown, in 
her bed, watched by her and her own mother. The 
linnet, in a cage, was placed on a table near the win- 
dow, and Fanny's return to semi-consciousness was a 
confused recognition of the bird, which seemed to her 
like the painting of the Holy Dove in the window of 
the church at Snugton, and she murmured faintly the 
name of her favourite. 

H 
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The watchers looked at each other, and a smile of 
thankfukess stole over their faces, and a silent prayer 
passed upwards from their lips. 

Why linger in the telling of my simple stoiy? 
The scenes which had occurred had recalled to Mrs. 
Graytown the remembrance of her own early love for 
another Henry Moore, when she, too, had sufiPered 
that sickness of the heart which springs from deferred 
hope and thwarted affection. Mrs. Graytown, too, 
had been chastened in the school of sorrow, and had 
learned by bitter contrast to know how much the 
happiness of wedded life is due to love, how little to 
position. Our family was on an equality with her 
own ; her father had been a banker — our father a 
banker's clerk, and Fanny's father a curate ; there- 
fore on that score there could not be a m^saUiance, 
and, as though to add a spice of romance to our little 
story, Henry's City uncle, Mr. Golder, proved to have 
been an old admirer of my sister Judith ; so, when 
Henry confessed his penitence and his love, there 
were no obstacles but those which time could remove; 
and, before he left London for Hambutg, a family 
council decided that Fanny's twentieth birthday 
should be her wedding-day also. Absence seems to 
have increased her lover's affection, if one may judge 
by stray passages from his letters which Fanny con- 
fides to her mother, who, of course, confides them 
to me. 
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A windfall from my dear old aunt Bosberry to 
Judith and myself enabled my sister to leave the 
little shop and allowed me to give up my situation 
in the Bank ; and now, on a bright summer's day, I 
am seated in the music-room (so called from contain- 
ing a hand-organ too asthmatic to play a single tune) 
in the little cottage at Snugton, writing this veritable 
history ; and 

Sister Judith has just been in the room, and so 
disturbed my spirits by a revelation which she has 
made that I can write no more. Mr. Golder, Henry's 
uncle, has been pruning his old love : it has sprouted 
again, and he has made Judith an offer of marriage. 
I don't profess to be a prophet, but I venture to pre- 
dict that she will accept it — ^after Fanny is married. 
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Sart if. 

Jacob Shabp was more of a fool at forty than he 
ought to have been when he married Mrs. Rattery. 
an officer's widow with one child and no annuity. 
Jacob was a soft-hearted man, and since five years 
old had been in love with some divinity or other ; 
but being of a nervous temperament, with the per- 
petual vision of a large family and, the workhouse 
before his eyes, he had never dipped more than his 
foot into the troubled waters of love matrimonial, and 
then only to draw it back again. He could never 
make up his mind to take a plunge, and so, at forty, 
he had a museum of love-letters and locks of hair, 
but was still without incumbrance. 

Jacob took the world very easily ; he had a right 
to do so. He had saved money, and waa making 
money, and spent but little upon his own personal 
enjoyments. His nephews and nieces began to 
show him great attention and respect, and several 
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small jangles had sprang up amongst ihem on 
the subject of the respective expectations and the 
future disposition of Jacob's property. We ahnost 
suspect that some good-natured friend reported 
one of those mercenary squabbles to the primary 
cause of the dissension ; and it was the conviction 
how completely he was looked upon as the great 
nest-egg of the family, which made him resolve to 
marry. When it became known that uncle Jacob, 
cousin Jacob, brother Jacob (according to the degree 
of consanguinity in which he stood to the expectant), 
was about to take to himself a wife, all petty differ- 
ences were forgotten, and a general council of war 
was held in Coram-street, at the house of a mutual 
friend, when it was determined to forbid the banns, 
although the meeting was adjourned to consider upon 
what grounds they should be justified in creating the 
scandal of such a proceeding, and a certain row in 
the church when the betrothed couple were to be 
" asked out/' to the wonder of the whole parish. 
The adjourned meeting never took place, as Mrs. 
Eattery, for reasons of her own, insisted on being 
married by license. When the invitations for the 
wedding breakfast were received, no one of the ill- 
treated relatives would think of '^accepting \' but a 
desire to see the bride and say spiteful things to her 
— to have some champagne, and wear new bonnets 
— ultimately prevailed, and a stranger to the real 
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feelings of the party assembled in the church of St. 
Pancras of the Caryatides would have thought that 
the sun never shone upon a happier bridal. 

Who was this Mrs. Battery ? Where had Jacob 
met with her ? Who were her friends ? On all these 
points Mrs. Sharp, nee Battery, was as silent as an 
oyster, and so was Jacob. An eighteenth cousin, 
who was stoker on board a Gravesend steamer, and 
who had never been taken notice of by the family 
until it was reported that he knew something of the 
first introduction of Jacob to his bride, was now hunted 
up. He boldly asserted (to use his own phraseology) 
that they tumbled over each other on board the Star, 
Jacob breaking the ice by ofifering the lady a bag of 
shrimps which he had carried on a hot summer's day 
from Bosherville to the London Docks. However, the 
thing was done. Jacob had deceived his best friends 
and relations, and had taken a wife, and a wife who 
evidently thought herself worth the money. She was 
remarkably tall, light — ^you could not define it by any 
colour — flight hair, complexion pink all over, grey 
piggy eyes, good teeth, and flexible tongue. Her 
figure was powerful rather than graceful, and this 
gave her a decided advantage over Jacob, who was 
under the standard (reduced as it has been) for can- 
didates for military glory. Jacob was very proud of 
his wife long after the honeymoon was over, and lost 
no opportunity of parading her, dressed in the cost- 
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liest materials and the gaudiest colours, at all the 
public plaoes to which he could obtaiu access ; and 
many a maiden ladj of uncertain age, and judgment 
in millinery, regretted in silence the coldness or 
hauteur with which she had received in other days 
the amatory advances of little Jacob Sharp. How- 
ever much Mrs. S. was envied by the single ladies of 
her acquaintance, Jacob was allowed to possess his 
blessing without any such feelings being entertained 
by the bachelors of his circle ; and inuendos of a most 
uncharitable nature were freely indulged in by many. 
It was hinted by some that the deceased Mr. Rattery 
had been only a drummer, and had drummed himself 
to death to avoid the constant nagging of his wife ; 
others asserted that Mrs. Sharp's complexion was 
the result of a cosmetic taken freely many times a 
day, and purchased by the gallon ; whilst all his 
friends agreed that Jacob would soon " find it out ; 
and, whatever that "it'' meant, " be sorry for it ! 
One thing was certain : at the end of the year Jacob 
was losing form. His purple satin waistcoat, which 
formerly covered without a wrinkle his graceful and 
sloping figure, exhibited several festoons ; his coat 
began to "bag" in the back ; and his face, hitherto 
as round, hard, and smooth as a globe, now appeared 
impressible, and capable of furrows. There could be 
no doubt of it, Jacob had married a white sergeant, 
who was somewhat of a martinet in her notions of 
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conjugal daty; and twelve months' domestic drill 
brought the one rank and fQe over whom she exer- 
cised command to a state of discipline that rendoed 
him less independent than an automaton. If Mrs. 
Sharp wished to go out, Jacob put on his hat and 
coat without a murmur, tightened his umbrella 
mechanically, and stood on the door-mat with one arm 
akimbo, waiting to dischai^e his duty as a husband, 
thoroughly henpecked and obedient to orders. If 
Mrs. Sharp wished to have an evening at whist, 
Jacob had to turn out to reconnoitre for invitations, 
and if none could be procured he had to forage for 
friends to make up a little party at home. Although 
contrary, we believe, to the articles of whist, Mrs. 
Sharp would in3istupon having Jacob for a partner; 
and the point was generally conceded, as the motive 
was known to proceed from no desire to obtain an 
unfair advantage over her adversaries, but to have a 
scapegoat for her own bad play, and an outlet for her 
mortification when the luck went against her. 

A quiet game at whist — that solace of middle- 
aged ladies and gentlemen — was a thing unknown 
whenever Jacob and his wife were players. Sub- 
missively as Jacob followed his partner's lead, he was 
always playing wrong, and, although Mrs. Sharp 
respected the rules of the game sufficientiy not to 
reprove him in words, no one who saw the bird of 
paradise in her turban erect itself like the crest of a 
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cockatoo, and beheld the pink fietce deepen into 
maroon, conid fail to understand the power of the 
reproof which was making Jacob's ten toes tingle in 
thdr pomps nnder the tabla 

At the finish of the hand, when liberty of speech 
was V permissible, it made the blood curdle or boil in 
the yeins (according to the temperament of the 
listener) to hear the wigging poor Jacob invariably 
received had the play gone against them^ Mrs. Sharp 
insisting that he ought to have had every card he 
had not, and more especially those which suited her 
own hand. As the evening proceeded, Jacob became 
more depressed; and those who remembered the 
meny little bachelor of two or three years ago would 
wink at each other, and shrug their shoulders as 
they buttoned their coats in the hall, and departed 
cigarless to their own abodes. Poor Jacob ! There 
was no doubt of what the '4t'' was composed, and 
for which it was foretold he would be sorry. 

Mrs. Sharp was the embodiment of that demon- 
strative pronoun, a woman out of place in her own 
household, and, as all women are who assume to 
govern where they should obey, the cause of utter 
misery, confusion, and disgrace. 

Year after year passed on, and Jacob, with a 
hang-dog look, ate, and drank, and slept, and moved 
about at the bidding of his wife, whose bad temper 
became worse, growing with what it fed upon — an 
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indulgence in violent stimulants — ^ontil the pink fiice 
was blotted and lined with vermilion, and the pi^ 
eyes looked bleared and drowsy. Even those relatives 
whose castle-building had come to an unprofitable 
end by Jacob's marriage became pitiful, and would 
often, under one pretext or another, endeavour to 
draw their a£9icted friend from home to enjoy a quiet 
hour, rarely achieved, as thejdragon who guarded him 
never lost sight of him if she could help it. 

Jacob would have sunk under this domestic 
tyranny but for a blessing which had been brought 
into his home by Mrs. Sharp. We have not dwelt 
upon this before, feeling reluctant to name one so 
good and innocent as Ellen Battery, when narrating 
the defects of her mother. It was impossible to 
look into her sweet face, so fair and angel-like, 
and not love her, wondering the while how such a 
blossom could have sprung from such a stem. It 
was Ellen, and she only, who seemed to evoke any 
woman's nature in her coarse and violent mother ; 
but towards her Mrs. Sharp, even when made irritable 
by strong potations, was always gentle, kind, and 
loving. To Jacob the child was an adoration, and 
he stole away to the chamber set apart for her and a 
nurse — perhaps a companion would be the better 
description — whenever he could, and seemed to 
acquire a fresh love of life and increased power of 
endurance from the society of his little stepdaughter. 
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The wind is tempered to the shorn lamb, and so 
it was with Jacob, who, though stripped to the skin — 
nay, almost flayed by the rough usage and burning 
tongue of the mother — found the love created in his 
heart by the innocent child was enough to make his 
sufferings endurable, and still leave a large residuum 
for the little creature who had eome so mercifully to 
be his comforter. 

Ellen was two years old when her mother married 
Jacob, and she had lost all recollection of her own 
father, if her infant mind had ever received any defi- 
nite impression of his existence. Her natural elegance 
of manner and beauty of form and feature greatly 
favoured her mother's representations of the position 
and character of her former husband, although it 
could, not account for her abandonment by all his 
relatives and friends. That, however, concerned only 
Jacob. When Ellen was eleven years old a sickness 
came upon her, so longaivd heavy that it was thought 
she would have died ; but the angels were not per- 
mitted to claim their sister then. A residence for 
months in the south of France was considered neces- 
sary to her perfect recovery ; and Jacob, with a heavy 
heart and strange forebodings of some coming evil, 
placed the child at a school of good repute at V 

The departure of Ellen was productive of the 
worst eflfects to her mother. The child had been 
evidently a check upon the grosser inclinations of 
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Mrs. Sharp ; bat now that the unknown influence of 
Iier presence had been removed, Jacob's home became 
the abode of tipsy riot and uncontrolled, unbearable 
violence of words and deeds. 

Half maddened by this state of things, he was 
seated alone one December afternoon, close upon the 
advent of Christmas-day, recalling the time when he 
might have looked abroad in vain to find a happier 
man — his reverie now broken ever and anon by sounds 
of the frantic dancing and singing of a wretched 
Bacchante overhead — when a woman closely muiSed 
came into the warehouse and desired to speak alone 
with him. There was something unusual in the 
request ; but, Jacob being glad of any relief from 
his own thoughts, the woman was told to enter. As 
she closed the door behind her, the voice of Mrs. 
Sharp again broke forth in song, and the woman 
looked up at the ceiling and smiled. 

" At her old tricks,'' she murmured ; and not 
waiting to be asked, seated herself close to Jacob, 
who had been too much surprised by the woman's 
conduct and remark to rise from his chair. 

" Mr. Sharp," said the stranger, " time is short 
with me, and what I have to say must be said 
quickly. Are you tired of her?" pointing to the 
room overhead. 

Jacob started, as well he mighty at such an inquiry, 
so abruptly made. 
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" I don't understand yon/' he leplied, after a pause. 

*' And yet I thought I spoke plain enough, said 
the woman. " Are you tired of the one we hear 
singing and raying above us ? Would you be free 
from her — ^legally free from her ? " 

Jacob rose up and grasped the arm of the speaker, 
his eyes dilated, and his mouth agape. 

" You don't answer me ; but I fancy you have 
time for a little reflection now/' continued the 
woman, as ithe noise of something heavy falling 
upon the floor above, satisfied both Jacob and his 
visitor that Mra Sharp's revels were at an end until 
sleep had restored her to something like consciousness. 

'' Now listen to me Mr. Sharp. If I can set you 
free from the wretched and terrible life you are lead- 
ing, will you pay me fifty pounds ? " 

Jacob bowed his head in assent. 

" I will take that as your promise, and trust to it. 
When you married Mrs. Kattery you believed she was 
a widow — the widow of an officer killed abroad ? " 

'* Yes," said Jacob ; it was all he could say, with 
his parched tongue and heaving bosom. 

'* You asked for no certificates, but took all for 
granted ? " said his questioner, smiling. 

« I did/' 

'' And were deceived, duped, made a fool by the 
most artful and heartless creature that ever bore the 
name of woman." 
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Jacob rose up again ; but now there mm hope in 
his face. 

'^ Her husband was a coloor-seigeant in the -^th, 
but deserted, only on her account, for before he 
married her he was one of the noblest and braYCst 
soldiers in the service. What she had been nobody 
knows, but poor dear Rattery married her/' 

'' A sergeant ! " gasped Jacob, ^^ and died ! 
Where ? " 

^' He's not dead/' replied the woman ; '^and that 
information's worth fifty pounds, I take ii" 

'' Five hundred ! " Jacob would have said, but 
something like an egg rose in his throat and almost 
choked him. 

^' Daniel Rattery is living," continued the woman, 
to give Jacob time to recover himself, ^^ and that 
woman knows it. Ii has cost her pounds upon 
pounds to keep the secret from you ; but there was 
one she could not bribe — there was one ! " and she 
struck herself upon the breast as she spoke. 
. ^' Can you prove all that you have said ? " asked 
Jacob, as soon as he could speak. 

'^ These are the proofs," replied the woman, placing 
a bundle of papers on the table, " copies of originals 
which I have at home. She won't dispute the truth 
of them, <x give you more trouble than you like to 
take in the matter." 

Jacob hastily glanced at the papers, and satisfied 
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himself that the stranger had spoken the trath. No 
manumitted slave ever felt more joy than did Jacob 
Sharp as this conviction came upon him. Free! 
once more free from the debased and cruel tyrant 
who had bowed down his spirit to the dust and filled 
his cup of life with bitterness to the brim ! She 
should go at once : that very night his house diould 
be purged of the pestil^ce. 

" Better kt her remain till the morrow/' said 
the woman ; '^ Ae will listen then to what hss 
taken place without noise. I will call for my 
money when it is earned, and she is gone from 
you for ever/' 

Ah, the child ! — the child that had grown about 
his heart until it was part of it! Was she its 
mother ? 

'^ Tes; and that she is so/' replied the woman, 
with terrible earnestness, " I have tracked her down 
for a treacherous, falsehearted hypocrite that she is. 
We were friends once, and she knew how dearly I 
loved the man she won from me by some wicked 
spells, for he could not have loved her by fair means. 
The child is hers, and God alone knows how many 
tears and hours of suffering it has cost me to know 
it.'' Then hastily drying her eyes, she took Jacob'd 
hand and said slowly, " If you can rescue that un- 
offending girl from the influence of this woman^s 
wicked life, do, sir, do ! For the sake of one whom ' 
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I loved with all a woman's love, beg, buy, steal tbat 
child, and teach her virtue/' 

" I will do all I can/' replied Jacob ; " and your 
fifty pounds " 

" I don't care for money now. Use it for the child. 
If you want me, there is where I live," throwing a 
card down on the table. ''We may never meet again 
in this world ; but, as there is another, save his child 
£rom the wretch who is her mother ;" and, so saying, 
the woman left the house and walked out into the 
darkness which had then come upon the streets. 

Throughout the night Jacob kept awake, now 
pacing up and down his little room, now sitting before 
the fire and trying to read therein the future and the 
past. His course would have been clear enough but 
for the child, whose spirit never left Jiim through 
those long and lonely hours, but kept ever by his 
side or before his face. The night passed at last, 
and the dull foggy morning brought no relief to the 
unhappy man. When the servant came to put the 
room in order, Jacob told her to leave it as it was 
and caU her mistress. 

Something less than an hour elapsed before Mrs. 
Sharp made her appearance. Her trembling hands^ 
leaden eye, and sodden face, told how the night had 
been passed by her. 

^' How's this ? " she exclaimed, " the room not 
ready! Where's that lazy slut?" and, going 
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towaxds the bellrope, she would have rung for the ser- 
vjint, had not Jacob caught her arm and prevented her. 

When Mrs. Sharp looked in her husband's face, 
she was shocked at the determined and defiant look 
she saw there. 

" Don't ring the bell," he said ; " it was by my 
order that the room has not been touched. I wished 
to remain undisturbed until I had seen you." 

Mrs. Sharp could not believe her eyes or ears. He 
had never spoken to her, never looked at her, thus 
before. Folding her arms together, and shaking her 
head to and fro, she demanded with compressed lips 
to know what he wanted with her so particularly that 
the work of the house had been suspended. 

" Mrs. Rattery," he said (and the person so 
addressed started at the name) — " Mrs. Battery, 
read those papers on the table, and spare us both 
much conversation that would be painful." 

The aflFrighted woman did as she was commanded ; 
and her cowering look and heaving bosom soon told 
that the paper contained 'truths which she could not 
refute. 

"All is true, then?" said Jacob; "you have 
deceived me, cruelly, criminally ! " 

Mrs. Rattery covered her face with her hands,, 
resting her elbows upon the^t^ble, and in that atti- 
tude, answered, " Yes — all true." 

" Infiimous woman ! " exclaimed Jacob. But tho 
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shadow of the child passed before his eyes, and he 
said up more. 

" What do you intend to do with me ? " asked the 
guilty creature, without changing her position. " Pro- 
secute me, I suppose ? " 

" No ; you know that would be to act contrary to 
my nature. All I require of you is to leave this 
house instantly, and make your peace with your 
injured husband and your offended God.'' What- 
ever was grotesque in Jacob had disappeared, and 
his sorrow gave him dignity. 

^' Battery would neither see me nor hear from me. 
Where am I to go? Into the streets, and perish 
with hunger and cold ? " 

Jacob took a few turns up and down the little 
room, and then answered, — 

" No ; I will allow you enough to provide decent 
board and lodging, if you will be content with that — 
nothing for your degrading indulgences." 

" Thank you, Jacob ! Thank you, Mr. Sharp ! " 
said Mrs. Battery, concealing her face as before. 

" Your child ? " inquired Jacob, half choked by 
emotion. " What is to become of her ? " The tears 
welled through the fingers of the mother, and gave 
her questioner courage to proceed. ^^ I will take the 
charge of her education, will find her a home (the 
woman shook her hes^), and provide for her future, 
if you agree to see her only at long intervals." 
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" No, no ; I cannot do that ! " cried Mrs. Rattery, 
rocking herself to and fro. " I dare not consent to 
part with her, for she alone saves me from being 
altogether lost. No ; I cannot part with Ellen.'' 
And she sobbed aloud. 

In vain did Jacob set before her the advantages 
his proposition oflFered, and the probable career which 
awaited the child under her mother's guidance and 
example. She was unmoved, and it was only on 
Jacob threatening to withdraw the promised annuity 
from herself that she consented to allow Ellen to 
remain in France for another year, Mrs. Rattery 
stipulating to be responsible to the mistress of the 
school, and to have the right of withdrawing the 
child at the expiration of the twelve months. 

And so Jacob, having made arrangements with 
some decent people in the suburbs of London to 
receive Mrs. Rattery, was once more a bachelor, and 
ate his Christmas dinner alone, although one little 
chair was not vacant at all times during the long 
evening which he passed in meditating on a time 
gone by. 
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It has been ordained mercifully that our ordinary, 
nay, even our great sorrows cannot be recalled 
with the vividness • with which our pleasures are 
remembered, and Jacob Sharp soon beojan to reflect 
upon the past with a softened pain. The child was, 
indeed, always the cause of regret and anxiety as 
often as he thought of her, and a day never passed but 
he did so. Yet he had the satisfaction of believing 
that he had cared for her temporary welfare, and he 
hoped the time would come when he could take a 
greater interest for her happiness and well-doing. 
His friends and relatives began again to look him 
up, and old cronies dropped in as they had done 
years ago, before the arrival of the dragon made the 
quiet rubbers and cosey suppers matters of impos- 
sibility. Jacob throve under this new, or rather 
restored, order of things, and the satin waistcoat (it 
was black now) showed fewer wrinkles, and the face 
followed its example. He never mentioned the cause 
of separation from his supposed wife, but allowed all 
whom it concerned to form their own conjectures, 
which in no case were favourable to the departed 
lady. It was long before Jacob became accas- 
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tomed to his state of freedom, and at times the quiet 
of his house surprised him ; at others, he felt an 
undefined dread of some approaching evil as he 
entered his dwelling, and could only connect it with 
his old feelings when the late Mrs. Sharp was waiting 
his return. Not unfrequently he became oppressed, 
as it w^ere, by the repose which surrounded him, and 
would aflPect to regret the absence of annoyance as 
men have been known to long for the turmoils and 
anxieties of business after a brief interval of ease and 
retirement. Jacob, whether he really desired it or 
not, had a slight return of his affliction, and again 
in connection with the child he loved so well. 

The twelve months had nearly expired when Ellen 
was to return to her mother. The annuity had been 
paid regularly every quarter, and the allowance for 
the child's education remitted as frequently as it fell 
due. For some reason — Jacob could not define it — 
he became to think almost hourly of his little proto^ee 
until his rest was broken, and his general health 
was anything but satisfactory. At last he sent for 
his doctor. 

Mr. Layton was a man of considerable experience 
in all derangements of the body proceeding ferm 
mental causes, having been for many years the 
surgeon to one of our metropelixaii prisons, where 
much of the illness whieh consigns patients to the 
infirmary proceeds from the **mind diseased'" by 
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remorse and apprehension. Mr. Layton soon detected 
the cause of Jacob's malady, and prescribed the best 
and speediest remedy — ^a change of scene. 

" Where better can you go to than to V , and 

visit your little friend ? There is nothing to prevent 
you; and, perhaps, the schoolmistress might help 
you to obtain a prolongation of the child's stay in 
France. At any rate, the journey will do you good, 
and can do no harm to any one. So pack up at 
once, and start by the next packet." Jacob promised 
compliance, and Mr. Layton departed. 

As soon as Jacob had made the necessary arrange- 
ments for his journey, he set out en route for V » 

and, new as were the scenes through which he passed, 
his desire to see the child was so great that he 
regarded them as familiar things, and wondered 
that he had never thought of taking such a step 
during all the long months that she had been away 
from him. 

V was reached at last, and, with a beating heart 

and trembling hand, he rang the great bell at the 
entrance to the chateau. As he stood before the great 
iron gates, looking through the bars at the many 
win^ws which opened towards him, he wondered 
which room might contain the object of his love, and 
scanned each of them closely, in the hope of seeing 
the angel-face he had missed m much and so long. 

Admitted by the port6j\ and conducted into the 
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house, the undefined fear which had possessed him 
at home came back with redoubled force, and he felt 
almost deprived of volition. He was recalled some- 
what to himself by the entrance of Madame , 

and who, by the tact and good breeding of an accom- 
plished French lady, perceived his embarrassment, 
and did her utmost to relieve him. When Jacob 
could inform her of the object of his visit, the 

pleasant countenance of Madame wore for a 

moment a look of displeasure, which gave way instantly 
to one of sorrow. 

" Did you not know, sir,^" she said, " that Mdlle. 
Eattery has left my estabHsment for more than six 
months V* 

*' Great heaven ! '* exclaimed Jacob, " left here ? 
Who removed her, madame V 

The angry look came back again as Madame - 
replied, '^ A person who called herself her mother. 
Do you not know her, sir V 

" Know her,"' said Jacob, with a groan, " too 
well, madame, too well ! " 

" How my agent in London allowed himself to be 
so imposed upon, I know not,"' continued Madame 
" But if you are Mr. Jacob Sharp, you have done 
me a great wrong in recommending such a person's 
child.'' 

" Not a word against the child ; you cannot say a 
word against the child, whatever the wicked mother 
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may be," cried Jacob, clasping his hands together. 
Madame ■ was moved by his earnestness^ and 

said — 

*' The child was most lovable, good, and gentle ; I 
would advise, if she be yours '* 

" No, no ! she is not ; would that she were, even 
though her mother is what she is ! Madame, I have 
come this long journey to see that poor innocent, and 
,with the hope, by your aid, to have rescued her from 
the teaching of her disreputable mother. The child 
has been no disgrace to you. Her father was an 
English officer (the Recording Angel put that fib by 
the side of Uncle Toby's oath), and the husband of 
that woman. 0, what shall I do ? Again has that 
shameless creature deceived me." 

Madame was touched by poor Jacob's grief, 

and soon, by gentle words and kindness of manner, 
induced him to tell her aU his story, continuing it 
herself, by informing Jacob that, when the firet six 
months had expired, Mrs. Rattery presented herself, 
in a very excited state, at the chateau, conducting 
herself in a manner, Madame hoped, peculiar to Mrs. 
Rattery, and in spite of the tears of the child and 
the remonstrances of her governess, took away Ellen 
in the hired carriage which had brought this most 
unwelcome visitor to V . 

What a miserable journey had Jacob back to 
London I AU his worst fears had centred upon the 
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lost child, and which brought with them an amount 
of suffering new and unsuspected. What had he 
done in driving forth that wretched woman whom he 
had vowed to cherish ? True, she was falseswom 
and abandoned ; but was he justified in the course 
he had pursued towards her ? Should he not have 
kept watch over her, and, by entreaty and remon- 
strance, endeavoured to have turned her from her 
evil ways, and made her a mother to her child ? 
How had she obtained the means to visit France ? 
Where was she now? What object had she in 
taking Ellen away to share her own scanty allow- 
ance and mean mode of life ? These and a hundred 
other questions crowded on him, and when he reached 
home he was almost a madman. 

The day after his return, nearly as soon as it was 
light, he hastened to the lodgings of Mrs. Rattery. 
He found the house in the possession of new tenants, 
who professed to know little or nothing of their pre- 
decessors or their lodger. They believed that the 
persons who held the house before them left England 
suddenly to join a son in Australia ; but of Mrs. 
Rattery and her child they could only say what the 
neighbours said — that it was a good riddance of bad 
rubbish when she left. Here was more food for con- 
jecture. Had those he was in search of gone to 
Australia ? Would that it might prove so ! And 
yet, without means, it seemed an impossibility. So 
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Jacob returned home a sadder and not a msec 
man. 

Jacob endeavoured^ and strove manfully, to master 
the nervous anxiety which now beset him, and 
sought in the society of friends and more active 
employment to dispel the continued dread that only 
evil must befall poor Ellen ; but all in vain. He 
continued to reproach himself for hardheartedness 
and censurable forgetfulness in sending her mother 
forth an outcast, to perish in stony-hearted London, 
and to expose Ellen herself to a life of temptation 
and misery. As he walked along the streets he 
scanned the face of every passer-by whose age and 
figure gave the least hope that it might be Ellen. 
Wherever there was a public gathering of the young 
he was present, and with restless eyes searching 
among them for the one face whose every lineament 
he remembered, and which to behold once again he 
would have given all that he possessed. His good 
friend Layton did all that he could to combat a 
feeling which was assuming the form of mania, and 
frequently called for him when making his daily 
rounds, and endeavoured to direct his thoughts into 
new channels. 

The winter had set in with great severity, and the 
newspapers daily gave painful narratives of want and 
suffering, narratives which will be read at no distant 
time, let us hope, as the chronicles of the Cruelty of 
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Neglect, to be wondered at and condemned as a part 
of the barbarous yrickedness of a past age never to 
come back again. As Jacob read those miserable 
histories — pages only of many, many, mighty volumes 
— his fancy would trace in some wretched mother 
and starving child those whom he had cast forth ; 
and tears would fill his eyes as he reproached himself 
for the selfishness of which he conceived himself to 
have been guilty. He was surprised in this condition 
one morning by his friend the doctor, who, after 
administering a good dose of remonstrance and ridi- 
cule combined, made him accompany him in a long 
round of visits. The brisk pace at which they 
walked, the frosty air, and cheerful gossip of his com- 
panion, had a salutary effect upon Jacob's spirits, 
and he promised Layton to make more resolute efforts 
to free himself from the habit of dwelling upon the 
cause of his distemper. 

"Come amongst my youngsters a little oftener, 
Sharp,'^ said his friend — " the girls are not quite 
angels, nor are the boys quite imps of mischief — and 
let us see if we can't lessen the influence of this lost 
one. Come to-night ! It is Christmas-eve, and we 
hold it good to give a welcome to the morrow. There 
will be no party — only the family and one little 
stranger.^' 

Jacob said he would come, although he was afraid 
he should be only a damper on the party. 
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*' rU take care of that/' replied the doctor. " I 
shan't take you to see the patients I have there," 
pointing to the prison confided to his care. " The 
state of your spirits wouldn't allow you to hear the 
clank of the chains and the rattle of holts ; so get 
home, eat a hearty dinner, take half a pint of port 
wine, and be with us not later than seven." 

Jacob remembered the last prescription of his 
good friend, and carried it out to the letter. Well, 
if the truth must be told, a little further, for he 
encored the half pint of wine, and was all the better 
for it. 

At a quarter to seven he buttoned himself up in 
the old coat which he wore when he stood upon 
the mat waiting the advent of the woman, and 
there must have been something in the contact with 
it which set his mind more than ever thinking upon 
the child as he walked through the cold evening air, 
on his way to the doctor's house. He rang the bell 
mechanically, and submitted himself, without a word, 
to the attentions of the doctor's boy, who relieved him 
of his coat and hat, and announced his arrival. The 
latter part of his duty the boy might have omitted, 
for the roars of laughter which proceeded from a group 
engaged at Snapdragon completely drowned his treble. 
The room was darkened, and around the fiaming dish 
stood a merry group, snatching forth the blazing 
raisins with shouts of boisterous merriment. Jacob 
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heard them not, saw nothing but one face, which, 
lighted up by the flames of the ignited spirit, 
appeared to have the hue of death, rendering the 
faint smile it wore more ghastly and terrible to him 
than the strongest look of anguish would have been. 
It was Ellen Rattery that stood among the merry 
group of children. Ellen, the child whom he had 
destroyed, come there to reproach him for his cruel 
desertion of her when his care was most needed. 
Jacob would have fallen had not his presence been 
perceived by his friend Layton, who caught him in 
his arms, and conveyed him into the passage. As 
soon as he recovered a little, he pointed to the room 
whence shouts of laughter still came, looking wild, 
and wondering as he said, almost in a whisper, "She 
is there ; she is there.'' 

" Who is there V inquired Layton, with his col- 
lected manner, evidently watching for some indication 
of the state of his patient. 

" Ellen Rattery, the child, is there." 

In an instant Layton seemed to comprehend the 
case, and, taking Jacob by the hand, he drew him 
gently into his consulting room. 

" Sit down whilst I make up something for you. 
There, swallow that, old boy," giving him some 
preparation hastily prepared from a private medicine- 
chest. " Now, listen to what I have to say. You 
are likely to be right ; that may be Ellen Rattery 
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whom you have seen, and, if so, we must both thank 
Providence, which has brought her here/' 

Jacob wiped his bow, and begged the doctor to 
continue. 

'^ In our infirmary is a woman committed for shop- 
lifting, who has been a patient of mine now some 
five weeks. Her case is hopeless. Knowing this, 
and, observing that there was something upon her 
mind which deprived all the sedatives I could ad- 
minister of their influence, I pressed her to confide 
in me the cause of her distress. For some time she 
hesitated ; but at last told me that it was a longing 
to see her child which preyed upon her, and would 
not let her rest." 

" Mrs. Rattery !" cried Jacob. 

" That is not the name she gave when examined ; 
but a false name is no unusual deceit with persons 
in her position. I represented the case in the proper 
quarter, and obtained permission to introduce the 
child into the prison. She was to be inquired for 
under the name of Ellen, only Ellen ; and a promise 
was given that no attempt should be made to learn 
more. I was very dull not to have suspected what 
has now proved to be the case. I found the child 
so innocent and simple-minded, so preposessing in 
her manner and her appearance, that I felt an 
unusual interest in her, and have from time to time 
brought her home to dinner. My girls took a fancy 
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to her also, and, wishing to have her near her 
mother, whose end is rapidly approaching, I invited 
her to join our Snapdragon, not thinking that by 
the light of its fire my old friend Jacob should see 
little Ellen. Bemain where you are, and I will bring 
her to you.'' 

The doctor was only absent a few minutes, but 
during that time Jacob, like the King in the Eastern 
fable, seemed to live over again the time which had 
passed since he parted with Ellen, and he wondered 
whether she would remember him and love him as 
she had done before their separation from each other. 
In a few minutes, as we have said, the doctor returned 
with the child, and Jacob gazed at her in silence, 
with scarcely power to stretch forth his arms to invite 
her to his embrace. Ellen looked at him for a few 
moments, as though doubting her right to approach ; 
but when poor Jacob gasped out, " Come to me ! " 
the tears streaming down his face and dripping upon 
his black satin waistcoat, she sprang into his arms 
and clung about his neck, kissing his moist cheeks 
and mingling her own tears with his, both sobbing 
aloud, until Mr. Layton was compelled to blow his 
nose with great vigour to avoid keeping thpm com- 
pany. 

Yes, there she was again, sitting on the dear 
stnmpy knee, which scarcely formed a resting-place 
for even her slender figure, whilst the fingers of her 
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dear old friend played amongst her hair and patted 
her pale cheeks. Oh ! how pale, to what they were 
once on a time when she lived with that dear old 
fairy, Robin Goodfellow, alias Jacob Sharp, who felt 
at that moment how impossible it would be ever 
to part with her again, even though he had to bear 
with daily visits from the wicked mother who had 
made him so very wretched. 

But they coidd not sit there for another hour, 
crying and fondling each other, until the advent of 
Christmas- day, and the clock told it would soon be 
there ; so, drying each other's eyes, and smoothing 
each other's hair, they yielded to Mr. Lay ton's 
request, and joined once more- the group at Snap- 
BBAGON. Jacob burnt his fingers again and again 
in his endeavour to obtain a raisin ; and, succeeding 
at last, thrust the prize, blazing as it was, into the 
laughing mouth of his little pet. 

Hark ! the prison clock is striking the first beat 
of midnight. On it goes until the new day is born, 
and a merry chorus of happy voices is giving welcome 
to another Christmas. Where is Mr. Lay ton? 
Unperceived, he has gone away in obedience to a 
summons from the dreary prison, and is now sitting 
by a bedside, holding the clammy hand of a dying 
woman, who is blessing him with her eyes for the 
good tidings he has brought her, and which has 
assured her that the only one her depraved nature 
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had loved was safe with him who would be a guide, 
a counsellor, and father all his life long. 

Our tale is ended, for the after-years of Ellen's 
life were passed in peace beside the hearth of Jacob 
Sharp, who never failed to celebrate the anniversary 
of their reunion with ^ game of Snapdragon, even 
when somebody else, taller and younger than Jacob, 
had somehow obtained from both a right to be there. 
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THE OLD BELL-EINGER'S STOKY. 
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I CAis sayiLotliing about chnrck bells that has not 
been better said by others ; and shall, therefore, 
content me by telling a story I heard in a belfiy on 
a Christmas-eve, many years ago. The church-yard 

of H abutted on my grandfather's garden, and 

it was the old gentleman's custom on village festivals 
to send to the ringers certain jorums of harvest beer. 
as it was called, and which never failed to set more 
clappers than those of the bells in motion. The 
belfry itself has its counterpart in many an old 
village church; and the ringers were like many 
a group now occupied ringing in Christmas. 
I was a privileged person in virtue of my grand- 
father's stingo, and have more than once been 
allowed to call out the changes of the peal, the num- 
bers being chalked on the belfry door. One Christ- 
mas-eve the ale had been freely distributed, and the 
old church tower had been kept in a continual state 
of tremulousness by the clanging of tlie bells, until 
the hour of midnight had passed, and the last peal 
had been rung. The weary ringers sat in a group to 
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finish their ale-pitcher, and their conversation natu- 
rally reverted to Christmas-eves of the past. 

" I could tell you an odd tale, if I liked, that 
happened when the oldest here was only a boy,'" said 
John Travers, a man reputed to be more than eighty 
years old. 

Of course, all were eager to hear the tale (as, 
despite weariness, village gossips are ever ready for a 
story), and I have endeavoured to recall it in the 
following narrative : — 

John Travers, or Jack Travers, as he was called, 
was a noted ringer in his day, and in the habit of 
visiting the neighbouring villages to ring a change 
or two, for the sake of good-fellowship. On a cer- 
tain Christmas-eve, as he said, "long, long ago,'' 
John had gone to Fishertoft, a small but thriving 
place on the Kentish coast, to ring in Christmas-day. 
When the labour he delighted in was finished, a 
storm of unusual violence came on, and made a return 
to his own home a matter not to be thought of. More 
than one of his companions ofiered him a bed ; but 
John was either pot-valiant or obstinate, and nothing 
would do but he must pass the night in the belfry. 
As it was no use disputing with a man in his state 
of mind, he was allowed to have his way ; and almost 
before the departure of hk companions Jack Travers 
was fast asleep on the settle. How long he slept he 
did not know ; but when he awoke, he was very cold 

K 2 
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and thirsty. The storm had ceased, and the new 
moon was occasionally visible amid the drifting 
clouds. Jack could see this through the belfry win- 
dow ; »and it occurred to him that the best thing he 
could do was to go home. With this intention he 
stumbled down the stairs, but found the church- 
doors, fastened, and himself a prisoner. What was 
to be done ? He was too cold to go to sleep, so he 
resolved to walk about the church till his friend 
should release him in the morning. There is a large 
monument to Sir Robert Blunderthorpe in Fishertoft 
Church — one of those ponderous masses of marble 
that might be better applied to the repair of the 
building than to its disfigurement. 

Jack Travers was not a very superstitious man ; 
but he confessed to feeling a little uncomfortable as 
he stood before the effigy of Sir Robert, and watched 
its features brighten with the moonlight, and then 
grow dark again, as the clouds drifted along. As he 
stood gazing at the monument, a streak of very 
bright light came from it, and for a moment dazzled 
his eyes. He looked again ; and there stood before 
him what he thought was the ghost of Sir Robert, 
with his face glowing like a fiery furnace. John 
owned that he was warm enough then. 

"Jack Travers," said the apparition, " what the 
devil are you doing here V 

John thought for a ghost, and a gentleman's ghost 
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into the bargain, that he was very familiar, and so 
he answered rather boldly : 

" I've been ringing in Christmas-day, and been 
asleep in the belfry, and now I'm trying to get 
warm." 

" It strikes me Jack," said the appearance, 
" that you'll get much warmer in a few minutes 
than ever you were before in your life ! " and he 
directed his glowing face, that shone like the 
bull's-eye of a dark -lantern, full upon John's eyes, 
and nearly blinded him. 

*' I hope you won't do me any harm, Sir Robert," 
said Jack, " I've a great liking for spirits, I assure 
you ;" beginning to regain courage. 

" If I thought," said the spectre, " that you 
didn't mean fairly by me, I'd lug you into the monu- 
ment and brick you up till doomsday." 

" But I do mean fairly," answered Jack, his 
courage quite come back to him ; " only try me." 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed the apparition. " I always 
thought you one of the right sort, so I will try you 
— come with me. Jack." 

Jack Travers, without a moment's hesitation, fol- 
lowed the figure into Sir Robert's capacious monu- 
ment, and was introduced to two other ghosts, both 
females, and no doubt intimate friends of the pro- 
prietor of the mausoleum. If Jack had heard of 
the witches' sabbath, he would no doubt liave con- 
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eluded that they were now keeping their Christmas- 
day, for in one corner of the extensive family vault 
of the Blunderthorpes they had piled all that was 
mortal of Sir Robert and Dorothea his wife, and as 
the next heir had god rid of his patrimony at a game 
of shovel-board in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the vault had never been further occupied. Over a 
small lamp, which burned with a blue flame, was sus- 
pended a small pot, filled, no doubt Jack thought, 
with hell-broth, thick and slab, and which one of the 
goblins watched with great attention. The other was 
preparing some devil's mess, but of what composed 
Jack could not discover. The goblin who had tended 
the pot at last declared her work was ready, and thai 
handed it to the first apparition. Jack was shocked 
to hear his spectral host declare, with a tremendous 
oath, that the preparation was excellent, and was 
somewhat perplexed when requested to drink from 
the steaming vessel. However, as Jack had never 
met with a beverage of which he was afraid (physic 
excepted), he took as much as he could of the ghost's 
drink. It was very hot and very potent, but the 
ladies (no doubt being sublimated essences) drank 
deeply and without winking. 

How long this fearful orgy continued, Jack pro- 
fessed not to remember ; but dearly did he pay for 
his unholy revel. About five o'clock on that Christ- 
mas morning, the people of Fishertoft were roused 
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firom their slumbers by the ringhig of the tenor bell ; 
and fears were entertained, that either the church or 
the parsonage was on fire, or that the pretender and 
the pope had seized the throne and constitution. The 
bell kept ringing ; and, as soon as the male popula- 
tion could put on its smallclothes, a rash was made 
to the church, and up into the belfirj. There was 
Jack Travers pulling away — ^puUing away ; but evi- 
dently unconscious of what he was doing, and utterly 
deaf to all inquiries as to what he meant by it.. At 
last he missed his '^ sally ;'' and the bell, swing- 
ing over, wound the rope round the wheel, for- 
tunately not taking Jack up with it. What 
had come to the man ! He was evidently possessed, 
or drunk ; but those who had parted from him at 
midnight were ready to make oath that they had 
not left a drop of ale in the pitcher, and everybody 
believed them. Jack was borne off to the Red Lion, 
and put to bed ; and a very wretched Christmas-day 
he passed, poor fellow ; drinking small-beer by the 
quart, and actually refusing the wing of a turkey. 
As soon as he was better. Jack underwent an amount 
of cross-examination that was perfectly marvellous ; 
but no clue could be gained to the mystery ; until 
some years afterwards, when one Dick Lugger was 
hung for shooting a custom-house officer that went to 
take him into custody. Jack then made a confidant 
of the parish-clerk of Fishertoft, telling him his 
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adventure in the church, and what he believed he 
saw in the monument ; and it was considered at 
the time as a singular circumstance, that neither 
Jack nor the clerk were sober for a month after- 
wards. 

The church was repaired at a later date, and 
the great monument disturbed. Lo ! a wonderful 
metamorphosis had taken place. The bones of Sir 
Robert Blunderthorpe, and of Dorothea his wife, 
were found to have been changed into spirit-tubs ! 

And so ends the tale I heard in a belfry. 
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UNCLE JOHN'S CHRISTMAS VISIT. 



On my way to the xjity this morning I passed 
through one of the least fashionable of the West-End 
squares. I was thinking — I am not ashamed to 
confess — of my coming Christmas dinner, and recall- 
ing some of the pleasant ones passed away, when 
my reyerie was broken by a chorus of young voices 
shouting "Uncle John: Here Uncle John!" I 
looked whence the noise proceeded, and saw a snug, 
good-looking old gentleman enfolded in half a dozen 
arms at least, and being stifled with kisses, whilst 
two or three beaming faces looked down upon him 
from the staircase. Even the cabman smiled, and 
appeared temporarily incapable of overcharge; and 
when jarvey mounted his box to drive away, he 
looked kindly again at the hall-door, which shut 
him from a fare that had evidently given him a 
better impression of human nature than he usually 
entertained. 

I began to think of my Uncle John — not that 
he at all resembled the worthy old gentleman just 
deposited in square, except in good humour ; 
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and, having a morning to spare, I have jotted down 
the following recollections of a Christmas visit paid to 
myself and wife hj that very unremarkable personage. 

In a Uttle village, not a hundred miles from York- 
>shire (we love to be mysterious, as befitting Christmas 
time), in a little village, which we will call Brightside, 
resides our Uncle John, a kind, well-to-do person, 
whose sole ambition has been to live at peace with 
his neighbour, and to do his duty honestly and 
earnestly. He had never left Brightside except to 
attend some neigbbourii^ market until last Christmas, 
when, at the continual solicitation of myself and my 
wife (he is her uncle by the motber^s side), he made 
his first, and, I doubt not, his last liAt to the great 
metropolis. 

The morning for his departure having arrived, it 
tool; some time to start him, although bis Itxggage 
was only a carpet-bag (borrowed from the doctor of 
the village), a large umbrella, and a basket containiBg 
game, apples, and onions ; but the unusual occorraice 
of leaving home, and for sack a jo«mey as he in» 
about to undertake, made these preparations a matter 
of no small difficulty. First, the onions were packed 
with his linen in the carpet-bag, and bag and basket 
had to be re-openod to correct the mistake ; then it 
was found that, in the darkness of the morning, they 
had packed up the old dunghill cock, who had died 
suddenly the day before of the pip, instead of a fine 
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plump pheasant, which had found its way into the 
larder in some mysterious way during the night. 
More unpacking and packing. At last he got 
fairly under way in his old market gig, with his 
tiger in a smock frock, a jerry hat, leather gaiters, 
and hob-nailed shoes (that is Uncle John's livery), 
arriving at the station full half an hour before the 
time of starting ; but that mattered little to Uncle 
John, and he consoled himself with the reflection, 
that it was better to be half an hour too soon 
than half a minute too late. The engine was heard 
screaming and puffing at last, and Uncle John had 
some misgivings, when he thought he was to be tied 
to that iron monster for the next six hours. Courage, 
however, is a characteristic of my wife's family, and 
Uncle John, mastering his fears, took his seat with 
firmness and resignation. 

When the train had been in motion half an hour, 
the morning sun broke through the mist, and made 
the frost-covered fields look like beds of diamonds. 
Opposite to Uncle John sat a fresh-coloured man, 
rather blear-eyed, as though his over-night potations 
had not been gruel, but withal he was a person with 
whom no one need be afraid to travel. A horsey- 
looking young man sat next to him, and appeared to 
be dozing, from having nothing to think about, or 
from not having brains to do it if he had had a subject 
for ratiocination. There was a fourth passenger in a 
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white choker somewhat in want of the laundress, 
and who might have been a very poor curate of 
convivial habits, or an undertaker not so jovial as are 
those mortuary professors generally. 

"Cold morning for shaving/' said the rosy pas- 
senger, looking round at his fellow-travellers. As 
no one else replied, Uncle John thought it only polite 
to say, ** Yes, it be, sir."' 

" And good razors are getting scarce," said the 
rosy one; "though Fve been lucky, very lucky;" 
and he drew from his pocket a small brown-paper 
parcel. "Is your'n a strong beard, mister?" he 
inquired, examining Uncle John's chin with interest. 

" Pretty tightish," said Uncle John. " It don't 
cut kindly of frosty mornings." 

The rosy passenger had, by this time, opened his 
packet, and displayed four highly-polished razors 
tastefully mounted, and looking worth their weight 
in any metal except gold. " There, mister, that's 
what I call luck, to have got hold of four such bits 
of stufif as these here. If I hadn't had a brother in the 
trade I should never have heard of *em ; but I did, 
and money didn't part us. They are beauties, ain't 
they, mister?" said rosy, displaying one of them to 
the greatest advantage, flashing the blade in the sun 
till Uncle John winked again. 

" He certainly be very smart, sir, very smart," 
replied Uncle John, and he meant it ; for he had never 
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had but one razor in his life, and that a black - 
handled instrument, which he kept in order on an 
old brace nailed to the side of the kitchen window. 
It was worth something to stand outside the window, 
and see Uncle John removing his stubble ; the lather 
laid on in such profusion, that his chin looked like a 
prize cauliflower ; the corners of his eyes screwed up, 
and filling with tears, as the old razor swept over his 
cheeks, leaving, when the lather was removed, half 
a dozen scarifications and little tufts of untouched 
beard, as though his face were a field that had been 
badly mowed. 

" Yours don't seem to be a clean cutter," said the 
rosy passenger, again examining Uncle's face. Uncle 
John had discovered that as he drove through the 
keen frosty air in the earlier part of the morning. 
"A bad razor puts me out of temper for the day," con- 
tinued rosy. " You don't like it, I suppose, do you ?" 

Uncle John said, " It wam't pleasant, and cer- 
tainly did make un swear when one oughtn't." 

" Well, sir," — the rosy passenger seemed to be 
suddenly struck with a benevolent idea, — " I'll tell 
you what TU do : as somehow or other I've taken a 
liking to you, I'll let you have one of my razors ; 
or, if you like, a pair on 'em, and trust to luck and 
my brother in the trade to make it up to me. There, 
mister, you shall have 'em for what they cost me, 
which was trade price — five bob apiece ?" 
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" You're very kind, Tm sure, sir," said Uncle 
John. "What does five bob come to?" "Five 
bob — five shillings," answered rosy; and his blear 
eyes fairly twinkled. The horsey-lo(A:ing young man 
put his head out of the window, and the white choker 
blew his nose with unnecessary energy. 

" WeU, sir, since you be so good, I will take one 
of them." 

" Two, if you like," generously ofiered the rosy 
passenger. 

" Thankee, no, sir ; I won't deprive you, seeing 
that I never use more than one razor at a time," 
said my relative. And so the razor and Uncle John 
were sold and paid for. 

The horsey-looking man now took up the running. 
Having yawned, and scratched his ear (a habit peculiar 
to most ^able orators), the youth inquired if " Any- 
body knowed if it was true that Bill Scott had got a 
dark' un for the Darby ?" As nobody did know, the 
white choker remarked, "t][iat racing was a very 
exciting amusem^t ; " and horsey replied, " What 
was life without excitement ? — only dish-water ;" in 
which opinion the other passengers, with the excep- 
tion 'of Uncle John, perfectly agreed. " Here we 
are, now," continued horsey, " boxed up in this 
railway carriage tor hours, and nothing to do but 
dazzle one's eyes, watching the telegraph-wires, and 
dodging the posts, which seem to be coming in at the 
window. Is this life ?" 
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The rosy passenger and the white choker both 
agreed that it was not 

. " Then why put up with it ? Here's four of us ; 
here's a pack of cards which I put by accident in my 
pocket last night; let's have a friendly game at 
whiBt?" 

The proposition met with the most cordial support 
from horsey and white choker. 

'^ Me and the country gentleman (meaning my 
uncle) will play you and the other party/' said horsey, 
"and cut for partners after the rub — that's fair." 

Here Uncle John raised a little difficulty; he 
never played at cards except at Christmas time, and 
then only speculation, for horse-beans at a penny 
a dozen. Many men less fond of excitement than 
the horsey young man would have been annoyed at 
the derangement of their plans ; but he was perfectly 
unmoved by the announcement. 

"Well, let's do something," fae said smilingly, 
" to pass away the time. Here 1 — there's a bit of 
nonsense I saw done the ol&er day at the Bishop of 
What's-his-name's house where I was staying ;" and, 
producing three cards, he passed them one over the 
other several times, and ultimately threw them, with 
tiieir faces downwards on the seat €i the carriage. 
" Now^ then, I'll bet a shilling nobody tells which is 
the Jack of Diamonds V* 

The rosy passenger did bet a shilling, and instantly 
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turned up the Jack of Diamonds, to the great mirth 
of all, including the loser. 

"Here we go again,'' said that philosopher. 
" Now, then, a crown you don't name the Queen of 
Hearts." 

The white choker grew desperate, staked a crown, 
and won. 

" Better luck next time ; faint heart never won 
fair lady. Here we go again ! A crown you don^t 
name the King of Clubs." 

The white choker and the rosy passenger both 
seemed very doubtful as to the whereabouts of his 
majesty ; but Uncle John, whose interest had been 
awakened, said positively, " He knew where he war." 
The horsey young man expressed his conviction that 
Uncle John was mistaken, and he offered to lay him 
half a crown or a sovereign he did not know. No 
man likes to be bullied out of an opinion ; no man, 
with any of the British lion's blood in his veins will 
be told tamely that he is saying what he cannot 
prove, and so Uncle John did lay half a sovereign, 
and did not turn up the King of Clubs. He was 
greatly astonished and mortified, not so much at 
losing his money, as that he thought he must look 
Uke a fool in the eyes of his fellow-passengers. So 
he tried again for a shilling, and won ; and then he 
tried again for half a crown, and lost ; and so con- 
tinued to play with unvarying non-success, until he 
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had parted with five "good goolden sovereigns," 
which he had in a mole-skin purse in his breeches- 
pocket. 

London was reached at last. We live in King 
Street, about half a mile from the terminus, and 
had taken great pains to describe the situation 
of our house to Uncle John, as he could not 
name the day when we were to expect him in 
London, and therefore it was not possible to meet 
him on his arrival. We had advised him also to 
take a cab and drive at once to King Street ; and 
Uncle John did as he was requested. On reference 
to the Post-Office Directory, you will see that 
there are several King Streets in the metropolis ; and 
the cabman having been left the choice of selec- 
tion, chose King Street, Whitechapel, iare three 
and sixpence — ^no doubt with the expectation of 
driving the deluded countryman back to King Street, 

Square (fare sixpence from the station). 

In this he was mistaken ; for Uncle John was so 
surprised at the length of a London half mile and 
the high price of conveyance, that he paid the man 
in a pet, and knocked lustily at No. — :, King Street, 
Whitechapel. 

As no one answered his appeal, he knocked again, 
and the door was opened at length by a dirty old 
woman, who evidently had been making herself un- 
comfortable upon something stronger than water. 
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Ib Mf. Smith (the name of the wiiter) at 
home ? " said Uncle John> yery much surpxised at 
the state of the domestic. '^ Is Mr. Smith at 
home V 

" Nobody lives 'ere/' mattered the old woman. 

"What do you mean by that?" said Unde John, 
" You live here." 

" Oh, Vmx nobody, and I ain't Mr. SmitL I'm 
only takin' oaie of the house till it's let, or palled 
down, or tumbles down ; an J so that's all aboat it," 
mumbled the woman, and very deliberately ^nt the 
door in my uncle's &ee; 

My uncle stased about him, greatly perplexed at 
his situations; until, seeing a goodhatared4oohiiig 
man at the door of a chandler's shop, he ventured to 
inquire " if he was ini King Street ? " 

"King Street, sore enough," said the man. " Did 
you want anybody ?" 

"Yes, sir," replied- Unde John. "I want my 
nephew, Mr. Isaac Smith." 

'^ Isaac Smil^ ! " repeated the man. " No Isaac 
Smith, as I knows oi^ and I suppose I've been asked 
to give credit by every one in this street, at one time 
or another. No Isaac Smith here. There's a Bob 
Smith — ^No there isn't, he was transported last 
year." 

" Then be there another King Street, in London? " 
inquired Uncle John. 
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*' Another ! Lord, man, there's hundreds ! You'd 
better go to a hotel where they keeps a directory, hire 
a private room and a bed, and stay there till, you've 
gone through 'em^ — Smiths and King Streets. You- 
can't do it under a week, no how." 

Uncle John stood aghast at this information until 
the man, who was really a good-natured fellow, took 
the trouble to find a King Street, somewhere in tho 
direction he ought to take, and then saw him* safely 
into the main thoroughfare. 

Poor uncle trudged away manfully with his oaspet^ 
bag in one hand, the basket in the other, and the 
umbrella tucked under his arm, until he came in 
sight of the river. He had gone astray he. tos 
certain ; and beginning by this time to feel, very 
hungry, he thought his better plan would be to turn 
into the first public-house he came to, refresh him- 
self, and inquire his way. As he stood deliberating; 
this matter, two boys — one much larger than, tho 
other, began quarrelling directly in front of himjand 
the bigger of the two struck the other apparently a. 
violent blow on the head. 

" Oho ! you blackguard," roared the boy, *' I wonft 
stand it, that I won't ; if I'd got a stick I'd break 
your head, I would. 0, sir," — appealing to Unole- 
John — " lend me yer umbreller and I'll give him a. 
topper." And, without waiting to receive permission^ 
the lad tugged the portly parapluie from under the 

L 2 
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arm of Uncle John. The bigger lad, like all bullies, 
'was an arrant coward, and immediately took to his 
heels, pursued by the gallant little fellow whom he 
had ill-used. A true-born Englishman honours 
pluck and detests a coward, and Uncle John gazed 
with much pleasure at the chase, which ended by the 
disappearance of the two boys round the distant 
corner of the street. Uncle John continued looking 
in the direction the boys had taken, and his patience 
was getting rather exhausted, when a man dressed as 
the mate of a vessel accosted him. 

'* Are you waiting for your umbrella ? " said the 
man. 

" Yes, sir, I be,'' answered my uncle, "and I wish 
he'd make haste back wi' it." 

"You had better give over wishing," said the 
man ; " he's the artfullest young dodger in London. 
He's bolted with your gingham, and no mistake ; it 
was a got-iip thing between 'em." 

Uncle John was incredulous for a few minutes, 
but at last came to the conclusion that the man was 
right, and that he had been victimized by the little 
rascal. 

The seaman appeared a frank, straightforward 
fellow, and, as they walked along. Uncle John con- 
fided to him the difficulty he was in, and the plan he 
was proposing to himself to get out of it. The gallant 
tar complimented Uncle John upon the cleverness of 
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his idea, and offered to take him to a quiet public- 
house of his acquaintance, were he would be sure to 
well treated. Uncle John thanked his new friend, 
they walked together to a dingy-looking house up 
a narrow street near Tower Hill. Uncle John 
formed an indifferent opinion of the sailor's taste, 
but said nothing, and ordered a rump-steak to be 
prepared for his meal. Whilst the meat was being 
prepared, the sailor rose from his seat, and looking 
carefully into the outer passage, closed the door 
and sat down in the chair alongside of Uncle John. 
In a whisper, scarcely audible by the man to whom it 
was addressed, he confessed that he was a smuggler, 
that cigars and tea could be bought of him at a price 
that would astonish the natives, that he had at that 
moment concealed in his coat-pockets a pound of the 
finest Havannahs at 10s., scarcely more than the duty, 
and one pound of the finest gunpowder tea at 4s., 
honestly worth twice the money ; that he had also at 
his crib some French brandy, twenty over proof, and 
that could be sold at 18s. per gallon, and sent home 
in a bladder, and if Uncle John was not a fiat, he 
would not let the opportunity slip, especially as he 
had got a carpet-bag to put 'em in. 

Uncle John had been a great loser during the day,, 
and we hope no one will think the worse of him if he- 
did listen to the tempter, and, without reflecting that 
he was defrauding the revenue, bought the cigars and 
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the tea, and did not find out that one was brown 
paper and the other hawthorn-leaves until he made 
another discovery also. The sailor, with a candour 
which endeared him to Uncle John, told him that he 
had been a good deal on town, and not for nothing 
either; that there were fellows he had met and 
mixed with, who made it a rule to fleece every yokel 
they chanced to meet ; and that if Uncle John carried 
his money about in the way he did, he'd be cleaned 
out to a certainty. The sailor then showed Uncle 
John where he kept his money — in the fob of his 
trousers, and as Uncle John's watch was not made at 
Geneva, but in the good city of York, some twenty 
years age, there was plenty of room in the pocket 
constructed for its conveyance, you may be sure, 
for any loose cash which he had about him. 
With many thanks for his friendly caution. Uncle 
John allowed the sailor to stow away his money in 
the pocket hitherto devoted exclusively to that won- 
derful work of art called his watch, and it was with 
some considerable surprise that he found afterwards 
that the process had reduced the ten sovereigns so 
secured to just as many farthings. 

He reached our house at last, having been passed on 
from one policeman to another, like a lost child ; and 
it required the utmost persuasion to make him go to 
bed and believe himself in safety. The next morning 
he was up before daybreak, and when I came down- 
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stairs to breakfast, I fonnd him sitting in the hall 
with his carpet-bag upon his knees, waiting to be 
condacted back to the station. Words were of no 
avail. He would go back to Brightside instantly ; 
and there was nothing to be done but to see him 
safely deposited in the train. 

• If any one doubt the truth of this story, they have 
only to go into the parlour of the Oreen Dragon, at 
Brightside, any evening except Sunday, and ask the 
elderly gentleman who occupies the armchair in the 
left-han4 comer of the room to verify ii That man 
is Uncle John. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Any one who has visited Camden Town, may 
have observed a row of neat modem houses, with their 
fronts partly stuccoed, and a feeble attempt at a 
balcony at the first-floor windows. The houses are 
occupied principally by clerks and warehousemen, 
who have preferred, like honest fellows, the cares of 
a home and family to the pleasures of Gremome, 
billiard-rooms, tavern-clubs, cheap concerts, and a 
toilette d la Moses. We do not wish to imply that 
all unmarried clerks and warehousemen are disposed 
only to folly and dissipation. We know to the con- 
trary that there are many who apply their leisure 
and their means to the best purposes ; and we hail 
with most pleasurable anticipations of future good 
the increased leisure secured to them by what is 
called the Early Closing Movement. 

Some of the inhabitants of Jemima Parade (for so 
the little row is designated), having no families, were 
used to let lodgings to persons whose means or indi- 
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nation did not aUow them to fumisli and occupy 
houses of their own. And it was with Mr. and Mrs. 
Brazier, who were so situated, and who took in as 
lodgers Mr. and Mrs. Stirling, that our story has now 
to do. 

The rooms — or apartments as they were described 
always on the little card exhibited in the windows 
when tenants were wanted — ^were furnished in the 
style peculiar to such places. Imagine six chairs 
covered with blue moreen, and more or less lumpy 
from their stuffing ; a sofa of limited dimensions, a 
little depressed in the middle, and pervaded by. a 
faint odour of hay ; a round table in the centre, 
that creaked when it was leaned upon ; a very bold- 
patterned drugget (with hearth-rug to match) on duty 
as a carpet ; a small cheffonier, that shut very nearly, 
ornamented with two decanters and a few wine- 
glasses, two slips of moreen, and two of muslin, to 
represent curtains ; a looking-glass four feet by two 
and a half — ^from the irregularity of surface by no 
means a favourite with young ladies — and you have 
a broker's inventory of one of the furnished rooms in 
Jemima Bow. And in such a room on Saturday 
evening, December 24, 1854, Mrs. Stirling was 
seated alone ; the fire was very low, but, for some 
reason or other, she hesitated to ring the bell for 
ore coals, as she was justified in doing, according to 
tract with Mrs. Brazier. The candles were un- 
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lighted on the table, and the room would have been 
in complete darkness but for the gas-lamp outside, 
which sent up one bright streak, and illuminated the 
portrait of Mrs. Brazier, on the wall opposite to the 
fireplace. Mrs. Stirling's eyes were fixed upon that 
luminous visage, and had there been light enough, 
tears would have been seen Testing beneath the lids 
of her own pretty blue orbs, ready to testify to some 
hidden sorrow. 

We have only a simple tale to tell ; and have no 
desire to make a mystery of anything connected with 
it. The truth is, Mr. Stirling had been some time 
without a situation ; and the little money he had 
saved was almost exhausted. Day after day he had 
had promises of employment, but day after day came 
disappointment, until he had become mistruBtful of 
everybody— except Jane, his wife. He had loved 
her so long, ever since they went to a dame's sdiool 
together — she had trusted him so much — manying 
him, though his forj;unes were not promising, and 
though her father and mother, kith and kin, had 
warned her of coming poverty, and harshly told her, 
that as she made her bed, so she must lie upon it. 
Yet she had trusted to find happiness in his love, 
and he had still faith in Jane, his wife. 

We will call her Jane henceforward, as it is plea- 
sant to be upon easy terms with such a good little 
woman. Well, Jane sat listening for George Stir- 
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ling's footstep, for — silly little wife ! — she fancied 
she could tell it from the hundred others that passed 
backwards and forwards under her windows, and, 
strange to say, she was right. That was he ascend- 
ing the steps, and before he could reach the knocker 
(perhaps he hesitated a little before he found courage 
to touch it), she had dried her eyes anil opened the 
door, and kissed his pale quivering cheek, as he 
paused for a moment on the threshold. The door 
closed, she put her arm round his waist, and though 
the passage and the staircase were rather narrow, 
would insist on walking in that way up stairs to their 
little room. When they arrived on the first landing, 
she said in the cheeriest tone imaginable — well, 
perhaps there was the slightest tremulousness in it — 

" What news, dear ? '' 

« Bad— always bad ! " he replied, his voice quite 
husky and sorrowful. 

" No, no. It will not always be bad,'' she said, 
standing on the stair above him, and giving him 
another and a longer kiss. " The year is nearly at 
an end, and with the new one a change will come, 
depend upon it." 

And BO, with her arms around his neck now, she 
led him up to their little room. Jane hastened to 
light the candles, and to draw down the blinds, doing 
this with such alacrity and cheerfulness, that you 
wouU have fancied she had some great cause for joy 
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concealed in her heart, instead of a lamp of sorrow 
that chilled it almost. 

'^A bad fire, Jane/' George said, more for the 
sake of saying something, than from any care he 
had about the fire at that time. 

" Yes, it is not a very good one, I must confess," 
replied his wife, piling together the few coals in the 
grate. 

"Not the sort of fire we used to have on Christmas- 
eve,'' remarked George, "is it, Jane?" 

" Dear George," said Jane, standing behind him, 
and clasping her hands round his neck, " it was not 
from carelessness that the fire got so low — ^but ' 

" Go on, Jane — but what ? " asked George. 

" But, as I sat here alone, the light from the 
street playing upon that hard face on the wall there, 
I thought that this week we should be her debtors, 
and I had not the courage to ring the bell." 

" My poor child ! " exclaimed George, dragging 
her face to his. " Not so bad as that ; though bad 
enough, God knows. There's the money for the 
rent at any rate, if not for a Christmas dinner. So 
ring the bell, and let us have our due. Jane kissed 
him again (bless kissing, say we), and did as she 
was told, like a good and obedient wife. Mrs. Brazier 
answered the bell in person." 

"You rung, I believe?" said Mrs. Brazier; her 
tone and manner implying that there was pent up 
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within her all the elements of an eruption, of suffi- 
cient capacity to smother any amount of lodgers who 
should prove to be impecunious. How Brazier — 
who was the mildest form of man-milliner — dared to 
propose to her, and then marry her, was always a 
matter of wonder to his acquaintance. The general 
supposition is, that one night Brazier had taken too 
much supper (the only time he was ever known to 
have done so) when Mrs. B. was present, and com- 
mitted himself by oflFering her his hand, and that 
she called the next Sunday, and, carrying him fco 
church like a lap-dog, married him, having herself 
taken out a license at Doctors' Commons. 

*' You rung, I believe ! " not inquiringly, but as 
the declaration of a fact that could not be disputed. 

" Yes, ma'am," said George, " we want some 
more coals, if you please." 

"Coals — yes — coals," remarked Mrs. Brazier, 
deprecatingly. 

" Yes, coals, if you please," interposed Jane ; who 
saw by George's compressed lip and dilated eye, that 
he suspected what was passing in Mrs. Brazier's 
mind, and was getting angry. 

"May I, without oflFence," said Mrs. Brazier, 
evidently intending to be as offensive as possible, 
" present my bill for the week ; " and without 
waiting for permission to do so, she placed the 
document upon the table. 
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^^Mrs. Brazier, exclaimed George, jumping up. 
" this 38 — impertinent and brutal ! You would turn 
us into the streets the moment we coul^. not pay 

y<jU 

^' I would, on course/' said Mrs. Brazier, as though 
she were asserting a high principle of her order. '' I 
would ; and I will, unless you are in a position to 
discharge your liabilities.'' 

"Thank God I am!" replied George. "More 
than another week we do not remain here. There's 
your money, ma'am, and " 

"Please to attend to our request," said Jane, 
interposing. " This is Christmas-eve, and we wish 
to be at peace with every one at such a time." 

" Christmas-eve ! Fudge ! " exolaimed Mrs. 
Brazier, bouncing out of the room, and politely 
leaving the door open after her. 

In spite of her " Fudge ! " Mrs. Brazier had been 
keeping Christmas-eve since the morning, and prin- 
cipally with herself, as the bottle marked " (g." in the 
liquor-stand could testify. 

George buried his face in his hands the moment 
the woman left the rom. 

" What is the matter ! " said his little wife, 
hugging his head to her bosom. " Why are you so 
distressed by what that foolish woman has uttered. 
We are out of her power, and in a few days shall be 
free from her presence even." 
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" Jane^ it is of no use deceiving ourselves any 
longer/^ cried Greorge. " Fortune, fate, or what you 
will, is i^inst me ; and there is nothing before me 
but poverty and degradation. I think I could bear 
ail, if not patiently, at least in silence, but for you, 
my own devoted wife. I had no right to have 
manied you. I took you from a happy, plenteous 
homo, to share my beggar's fortunes.'" 

" Kudi I dearest, hush ! " said Jane, placing her 
pretty hand upon her husband's mouth. 

" No, Jane," continued Geoi^e. " No — ^let me 
speak, or my heart will burst. I tell you, I can bear 
it no longer. Tou know how proudly I have resented 
your father and mother's treatment of me. Tou 
know how unforgiving they are of the man who 
took their fairest and dearest child from them ; but 
I have resolved what to do. To-morrow is Ghiistmas- 
day ; and I intend to walk down to Stevenage, and 
ask their pardon for what I have done ; to tell them 
that I have left you here in the pow^ of a brutal 
woman, who will next Saturday turn you. into the 
streets, unless they forgive you, and take you home 
again/' 

'^ OeoTge, dearest George, you do not mean what 
you say ? " exclaimed Jane ; and for the first time 
giving unrestrained course to her tears. 

" I do ! I do ! " continued the husband ; " though 
I guess the result! I shall be taunted and re- 
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proaclied by them, but you will have found a 
home this bitter Christmas time, and that will be 
something ! As for me, I must bear the curse that 
is upon me ! *' 

He paced up and down the room for a few minutes, 
whilst Jane remained silent and motionless. At 
length s!ie rose and intercepted him in his walk, and 
said — ^her sweet low voice as musical as a child's — 
" George ! you have never given me pain until this 
night! Poor dear! I know — I have felt how much you 
must have suffered from these daily disappointments, 
but I always thought you had a comforter within 
yourself. I thought you had accustomed yourself to 
remember how much of good there was still about us 
— health and strength to labour, and a strong faith 
in each other's love. I thought you had a steadfast 
reliance upon Him who ' tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,' and never doubted but that in His own 
good time He would reward your trust in His mercy. 
And you would send me again to my father's home, 
and think I could be at ease knowing that you were 
fighting the batfle of life alone ? — that whilst you 
were sad and lonely, I could be contented among the 
gay and happy ? George, would that be love ? — 
would that be love ? '* 

" Forgive me, Jane, forgive me ! " was all that he 
could say. 

" I have nothing to forgive, dear George," conti- 
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nued Jane. " You have not oflFended me by ingrati- 
tude and mistrust. Let us ask forgiveness where we 
have most offended.'^ There was a silence for some 
minutes, and when they looked again into each 
other's faces they saw both peace and hope. 

" Well, Jane, and so to-morrow is Christmas-day ! " 
said George, rather cheerfully. " I'm afraid ours 
will be but a small party, but we must strive to make 
it a happy one. Tm not going to grumble again; 
but I could not help contrasting my own anticipations 
of to-iiorrow with those of some old city friends of 
mine. They are all going to-night to a little club 
they hold at the Camden Arms, and wanted me to 
join them.'' 

" And why did you not go ? " inquired Jane. " Fm 
sure a little cheerful society would do you no harm " 
— patting his cheek. 

" Why ? Ha ! ha ! You know why I could not 
have made one of their party, even had I cared 
to have left you alone, Jenny. I had no money 
to spare." 

Jane regarded him with a queer pleasant look, and 
pursing up her lips, and half closing her eyes, making 
the prettiest ugly face at him imaginable, she went 
into the next room. 

George wondered what it all meant 

" I thought what it would come to some day, if I 
did not take care of our great property," said Jane. 

M 
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laughing. '^ But you see what it is to have a clever^ 
provident little wife ; so there, go, have a merry 
evening with your friends, my dear old boy ! " and 
she kissed him once more, and put into his hand 
a very little purse that evidently had veiy little 
money in it. 

Would you believe it ? The selfish fellow never so 
much as thanked her for it, but put on his hat and 
almost ran down stairs out of the house"; no doubt to 
join the good-fellows at the club. 

If Jane's .&ce ever looked happy, it did then. Its 
brilliancy completely extinguished the candles, and 
they were moulds with plaited wicks. 
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CHAPTER II. 

This will be a very short chapter, but a very im- 
portant one ; and the incidents it records took place 
in the counting-house of Messrs. Welldon and Jolly, 
merchants, in Lothbury. 

" Jolly,'' said Welldon, " poke the fire ! '' Jolly 
did as he was requested. "I think,'' continued 
Welldon, " we had better pension oflF old Bagot, and 
engage George StirUng to supply his place." 

" I think so, too," replied Jolly. " Let me see, 
what is Bagot's salary (referring to a private ledger 
lying unlocked before him) ? Bagot has £300 a year. 
Suppose we give the old boy £200." 

" Or £250," said Welldon. "He has served our 
house faithfully for thirty years." 

" So long ! " exclaimed Jolly. " Then make it 
the £300 ; and let him enjoy himself for the rest of 
his days ! " 

*' With all my heart," said Welldon ; " so you 
write and tell him so ; and I will send a letter of 
engagement to George Stirling, at — ? " and he looked 
inquiringly at Jolly. 

" A hundred to begin with," replied the junior — 
" that's what I had." 

M 2 
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" But you were a bachelor, and George is married/' 
remarked Welldon. 

" I wish I could say as much/' added Jolly ; " so 
say a hundred and fifty/' 

This conversation occurred at four o'clock in the 
afternoon of Christmas-eve, and the letters were 
written forthwith, and posted in due course by the 
ofiice boy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Reader, you must run with us into the country 
for a short time, if you please, and make one at a 
farmer's breakfast-table. The fare is plentiful and 
homely, but there is a gloom over the faces of the 
party assembled round it. The farmer chips his 
bread and jerks it into his mouth, and trifles with 
the meat upon his plate, as though his thoughts were 
enough to satisfy his appetite. His dame stirs her 
tea ten times as often as required to melt the 
sugar and mingle the cream, and the children cram 
their mouths twice as fall as necessary, in order to 
keep themselves quiet. Would you know why mat- 
ters are in this state ? It is because little Lucy, one 
of the farmer's daughters, has asked a very simple 
question, and no one has been able to answer it. 
This was it : 

'' What do you think sister Jane has got for her 
Christmas dinner ? " That was all. 

But &ther and mother had long known of George's 
struggles and disappointments, and kept to their 
stubborn resolve to let their daughter Jane '' lie on 
her bed as she had made it," though they suffered 
more, much more, in contemplating her poverty than 
she did in bearing it. They were both picturing in 
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their own minds her narrow room and the fireless 
grate, the table scantily famished with food and 
friends, contrasting them with the merry meeting 
and the plenteous feast they were looking forward to 
on the morrow. The larder was overstocked with 
game which Tom the son had shot daring the week, 
to say nothing of tarkeys and geese that had ran oat 
their allotted space in the farm-yard. 

Bat no one answered Lucy's question. 

Breakfast ended, the farmer drew his chair before 
the fire and took to his pipe, a sure sign that some- 
thing was wrong with him. Tom went out to the 
fields with his gun, whilst the dame and Lucy washed 
up the cups and saucers. 

At last the farmer spoke. *^ I tell you what it is, 

mother " He paused, and the person addressed 

merely asked "What?'' 

" What time does the next train go to London ? " 

"1215, father,'' answered little Bob, who prided 
himself upon his knowledge of the time-table. 

" It don't signify," said the farmer, "I can't bear 
it any longer." 

" Bear what, father ? " inquired his wife, her eyes 
glistening again. 

" Why, I give in ! I must give in ! I can't bear 
to think that Jenny 's starving whilst we're stufihig 
and cramming ourselves like so many Christmas 
turkeys." 
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The dame wiped her eyes with the comer of her 
apron, and exclaimed ^' Oh dear, oh ! '* 

" George Stirling oughtn't to have done it," said 
the fanner : ^^ but I know from them as know all 
about it, that he is kind as kind can be to her, and 
does try to make an honest living, but things are 
against him." 

" What I always said ! " exclaimed the dame, — 
but she had not, we assure you, or matters might 
have been mended long ago. 

"She has a baby, too," — (yes, they all knew 
that !) — "and, last night, I dreamed it was in my 
arms, and looked as she did when — ^when she was a 
baby also. At last the rosy cheeks grew ashy pale, 
and though I could not hear it cry, I saw there was 
pain pictured in its £&ce, and I knew that the little 
angel was hungry and cold." 

" Oh, father ! " cried all the children together, 
" foi^ve her ! forgive her ! " 

" I do, &om the bottom of my heart, and you must 
do the same, mother ; and we'll make all up, before 
Christmas-day, and eat our dinner in peace and 
charity with all men. Tou pack 'em up a good 
Christmas hamper, and Til just smoke another pipe 
and think over a letter Til write and put in it." 

Lucy and Bob danced with joy, for Jenny had 
been as kind and good a sister as she was a wife ; 
and a noble collection of " beasts of the field and 
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birds of the air'' was crammed into the hamper 
by one and the other, nor was father's letter for- 
gotten. 

We have little more to tell, except that Qeorge 
did not go to the clab. No ! the foolish fellow's 
heart was so full that he could not stay in the house, 
but walked about the dark and silent streets, crying 
from excess of happinesa He returned home just in 
time to pay the porterage of the Christmas hamper, 
which was more welcome to Jane for the letter it 
contained than it would hare been if stuJSed with 
spices without it 

N.B. — Welldon and Jolly have raised George's 
salary to £200 a year this Christmas, because he 
has been diligent and faithful in the discharge of his 
duties, and because he is the father of the prettiest 
baby that was ever bom, at least so George says, and 
who can doubt such impartial testimony ? * 

* The frontispieoe, illaBtrating this tale, is the first pablished 
example of an eleotro-block, or printing surface, made from a 
larger engraying without the intervention of draughtsman or 
engraver. 
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Oreen grow the tarf, light fall the snow, 

Upon his grave, wliere'er it he, 
Who taught eur infant minds to know 

dock Robin's *' mournful history/* 

For who can tell, in after-years, 
How many kindly thoughts arise 

From those sweet, sympathetic tears 
His story brought to childhood's eyes. 

Oft-timeB an)und the squatters' fires. 
When all are mute and think of home — 

And heaven-caird babes and age-spent sires- 
Loved ghosts ! across the memory come, 
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And once more people all the place, — 

» 

The wooded knoll, the velvet slope, 
And chimney ingle, when each face 
Was fall of love, and life, and hope ! 

When all that made the happy past 
Gomes crowding on the throhhing brain, 

The tale heard first, forgotten last, 

'^ Cock Kobin's Death"" is heard again ; 

And he, whose ship treads underfoot 
The hills of the upheaving sea, 

When night's o'er all and messmates mute. 
And no one keepeth watch but he, 

Will often in the dark profound 
See the dear home he has on land — 

His loving wife, and gathered round 
A little, silent, listening band. 

Awhile he wonders what the spell 

Which holds that rebel group in thrall ? 

Love lends him ears, and he can tell 
Who " rung the bell," who " bore the palL 
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0, ever welcome, friendliest bird ! 

Sweet minstrel of the winter time, 
Thy happy song that hath no word 

Shames — ^how it shames ! — ^my votive rhyme ! 

Thou, resting on yon snow-clad spray, 

A Christmas carol singest me, 
As thou wouldst trill thy heart away 

In thy melodious ecstasy 1 



THE END. 
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